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New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representatve and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 


any. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise al! pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
ry d voice made good, true and beautiful 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Ceaductor Haariem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York | 
112 West 125th Street, New York | 





Address 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, | 
V al Teacher | 


“NEW STUDIO” 303 Fifth Ave., New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 


Mail address West 86th Street, New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
(/ratorio, (hurc! Concert, Opera 


Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Caurch of the Holy Communion) Organ lee 
soms and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 


imstruments. Special advantages for the study of 
ehurch music and the training of boys’ voices 
Addres 149 West 2oth Street, New York 
, » 
TOM KARL 
Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic 
ment, Academy of Dramatic Art 
Studio Carnegie Hall 


Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- | 
» Lenox Avenue; 








hauer Conservatory f lu 3 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher ntralt Frances 
Scooler, soprano i any ther singers now 


prominent 
Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE (¢ 


ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4 3 East th Street, New York 


ULTURE. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


‘ e I 1ent of 
New Method of Stenography 
and Deve et f the French Method of 
R seau-( Pa Chevé 
“Sight Singing ar Ear Training 
yei-e Carnegie I B klyn 
j 2 Fridays 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR 


Permanent addr " gie H New York City 
Address until October 

43 Schn i Davenport, Ia 
HOWARD BROCKWAY 
Pupils rece H Pia 
Stud 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Orator ety, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and ( ri er | 
t umes’ ( t New York 
For tert for t ting, address St. James 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St New York 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 


SOLO VIOI vi AND COMPOSER 
Graduate: t ¢ nors at the St. Peters 
burg Imper ator luring Rubinstein’s 
direction) Cor I er e, instruction 
Stu 8 | Avenue, New York 


LAURA D. MOORE 


VOIR ON 
» Eas th Street, New York. 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, } 
Pianist 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Stud ie t 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS, 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 


th Street, New York 


Piano, THEORY AND SiGutT SINGING, | 


@o Fifth Avenue, opp 


New Library site, 


NEW YORK. 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Geeduates (with Diploma) uaranteed positions 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Pupils introduced Paris, 1900. Address 
Wew York Studios 





Ihe Albany, B’dway and sad St. 


| GUSTAV L 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West 56th Street, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST 
314 East rsth Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 


Address: 1 West togth Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension 
With the National Conservatory 
Instruction Organ and Harmony 
12 West 11th Street, New York. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing 


Studio West 3sth Street, New York 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 


PERRY AVERILL—BariTOongE, 


Opera—Uratorio—-Concert 
ind Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park Sou New York 
CHARLES PALM, 
Musical Director and 5 t, Professor of 


Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address 280 St. Nicholas Avenue, corner 1agth 
Street, New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
\ CAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for 
ert and Uratorio 


Studio 133 East New York 


M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
Soprano 
461 Waverly Ave., 
Brooklya, MN. Y¥ 


PAUL WIALLARD, 
Oft« er ad Acader ¢€ 1 rar e 
VOICE ¢ I RFE 
Fret and English Répertoire 
New Studios s89 Fift Avenue 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Vocal Teacher, ( r Director 

nd Recitals, or 

Sopran S t r Quartet Pupils placed 
derate salary), for ex 


Baritone S$ t for Concerts a 








"Studio: 08 Fifth Ave., Rooms 3 and 4, New York 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA. ORATORIO. CONCERT 
Fift Avenue, New York 


lI HARRY WHEELER, 

\ ¢ Production ar e Art of Singing 

\ es educated strictly in the Italian School 
Studio: 8&1: Fift Ave rt 6th St., New York 
Director of the al d rtment at Chautauqua 
during July and A 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin, Composition, Ensemble, 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Pian i \ e 
Studi 31 West sé6th Street, New York 


“Severn Tr 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


OPERA TENOR 


| Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 


cultivated per contract; Italian metho« 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave 


ss . ’ “Dp 

CARL C. MULLER, 

l'ranslator of “Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 

Composition 1291 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
The Chelsea, 222 West aj3d Street, New York 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Cemplete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





| Mrs. HENRY 





| corner Fifth Ave. and 2oth Street 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING. 
159 West 4sth Street, 
New York. 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 
HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 


Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 


Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, | 
lrinity Parish, New York Author of The Art | 
of Breathing.’ Address by ma 29 Vesey Street 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire 


Stud sor and soz Carnegie Ha New York 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Theory of Music 
Steinway Hall 
soth Street, New York 


Instruction in Piano and 
Studio for non-resident pu 
Personal address: 318 East 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


Voice Culture and the art f Singing Studic 


(and invariable address Carnegie Hall, New York 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to May 1, 1900. 
Kansas City, M«¢ season May 6t August 16 
1900 (Pepper Building) 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


Violin Sch« 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Stud 
35 Washington A Brooklyr N. ¥ 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Concert Pianist—Instr 
Stud Steinwa 


y Ha 
New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANISIT 
Instruction—Piar Organ, H 
» re r k 5 A 
IX I » I 
54 Ave e S e rk 
S.C. BENNETI 
tor in Voice g ¢ 
eache N er 
S Carnegie H Y ork 
Muse. EMMA RODERICK 
Rapid Developme ( ete | n 


SOPRA 
Concerts, Re 4 
Addr I \ven Y ork 
C. B. HAWLEY, 
( ser, Conductor. \ \ ST} ION 
Specia raining for ( e at r 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
ASS { \ \ t 
er ¢ \ re 
I e i ig IK 4 n 
S| a Stud I Avenue, New k 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC¢ 
179 East 64t Street, New York 
Vu. M. SEMNACHER rector 
gt truct rar Music 
¢ natura t and a a a irse 





SMOCK BOICE 


VOICE CULTURE 


Musical Art Department of Adelphi (¢ ege, Dr 
Henry G. Hanchett, Director 
Residence-Stud and Address 
764 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pupils prepared for Churc Concert, Oratorio 
38 Fift Avenue, New York 
Monday and Thursday Aftern 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, | 


323 East 14th Street, New York. | 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO | 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO | 

| 

ee 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. | 


JEANNE ARONE, 
Graduate of Florenza d'Arona (of Paris) 

Sp cial Teachers Course Vipioma Vocal Instruction, 
Studio 1219 Madison Ave., New York 





WILBUR A. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Vocal Instruction 
The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street, 
New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 


Home Studio: 15: East 62d Street, New York. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Graduate of the Florenza d'Arona Special Teach 
ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that 
famous maestra, Paris 
Address: 41 East 29th Street 


| J. ELDON HOLE, 





rENOR 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing, Mondays and There 
days, 51 I th St r. Madison Ave., N. ¥ 


CHRISTINE ADLER, 


RAI 


LENA DORIA DEVINI 





\ 
Representative Te er 
f the etl ex 
FRANCES« I IPER 
36 Fifth Avenue New 
FRANCIS CARRIER 
18 | Street, Ne 
dire n Re e 
Miss EMMA HOWSON 
PRIMA DONN 
Royal Ita F era 
or , e., New ¥ 
EMMA THURSBY 
\ ecteive ipis 
\ al S j ew York 
I ng a ¢ esd 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
ec A e 
YLE, | I i 
( kK 
exingt ¢ . 2 
Hil’R ( 
I I i 
Clif e e N 
c New Y 
W YORK MUSICAI 
\CADEM 
X WERTHI 
~ a 
e gt 
erfe 
IME. ADELE LEWIN‘ 
iuth ed i 
4 Sur ea 
ss Care 
¢ ew Yor 


Professor Singing a Pe & iG noe 
c ¢ k 
1 \ \ | ‘ 
liss MINNIE TO G 
I f H. M. Fie Kras 
Concert | 
tnam A r eM al Courle 


Ir. EMILIO 


VOCAI NSTRU¢ 
5: Fil Ave w You 
er ¢ rse 
MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIS 
Piano Instruct I k Methe 
836 Carnegie Ha New York 


f 


\RAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts and (rator 


55 West 8sth Street, New York 


LUYSTER, 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, & 
\ | 


: ; Representa 
ve Galin-Paris Chevé Method, t 


superior 


diploma); Director of S. S. at the Ne w York Col 


lirector); alse 


ege of Music (Alex. Lambert 
Studios: 26 


Brooklyn Institute S. S_ classes 


East 23d St., New York; 383 Decatur st., Brookiya 
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MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal 
The Strathmore, 


Broadway and 62d Street, New York. 





IDA BRANTH, 
Solo Violiniste. 
Concerts, Musicales, &c.—Instruction. 


183 West 87th Street, New York. 


Piano and 


Pinter, 


Theory. 
Private 
Class » Instruction. 
Correspondence J 


LECTURES AND RECITALS. 
51 West 106th Street, New York. 


Instruction—Opera, Coneert and Oratori: 








Paris. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


Stage 
languages, 


MonsigEuR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE, 
TROCADERO. 
a2 rue Raynovard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 





Mme. ED. CLONE. 
PROFESSEUR a HAN 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH "SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 








MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 
1 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


48 rue Fortuny, 


Pare Monceau 


Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Theatre in Studio. 
Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste 


on stage. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 








Artiste Opera, pore 
Prote: 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Comique, Theatre Lyrique, 
ssor of IMime 


Silent interpretation, stage ‘Dasincss, gesture, 
Pantomime, etc. 
87 Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 





PHONO-TONI 
FOR FOREI 
DA 


MES 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


UE METHOD. SPECIAL 
ERS. Speaking, Singing. 
ADAM, 


5 rue Guillaume Tell, a Pereire, Paris. 





MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 

Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 

(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





Muze. 
American reference. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 


MARIE FOURNAISE, 


29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 





PRIVATE PENSION or APART 
with or without board. 

Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 

minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 


rue de la Pompe, Paris. 


ENTS, 


Five 





20 rue Cl 


épertoire. 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


ement Marot, 


Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 


Four Languages, 


Mise-en-Scéne. 





and PRON 


French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 


UNCIATION. 


Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 








Boston. 








TEACHER 


Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


OF SINGING. 


2a Park Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





Steinert Hall, 
Boston. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





TEACHERS’ Tr 


ADULTs’ CoursEs, . 


aiming CLass, 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


aril Faciten, Director. 
CurLpren’s Cournses,. $30to §90 per year 
. $5) to §:80 per year 
) per year 
Send for New Prospectus. 

162 ‘Boyiston Street, Koston. 





FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 


Room 30 Steinert Hall. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 2g Steinert Hall, Boston. 





VOCAL 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


TEACHER. 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


ADVANCED PLAYERS 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL METHOD can find it 


Send for tickets. 


ONLY at 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


| ° Call or address AQWRSB. A. K. VIRGIL. 





Send for terms. 


RESULTS TELL. 


Summer School, June 25-July 30 











VOCAL. Theory, 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


Harmony, 


Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
assisted by the most artistic and com- 
SAMUBL BPPINGER, Directer, t faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orgaa, Violla aad all Orchestra! Instramcats. 
Counterpoint, Composition, 


Conservatory Open all Summer. 





J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 


Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 





MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 


Teacher of Singing. 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
In San Francisco, Cal.: 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co. —July to November. 





KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera. 


Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann. Wagner and Galliera 
Steinert Hall Boston 


EMMA E. JOHNS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. Mason and 
Richard Burmeister. 

Address care Musicat Covrizr, New York. 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 








SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 


Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 





Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 


Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia 





H. M. 
FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 

Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 

21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
Canadian and American 
pupils accepted 





Gloucester St., Toronto, Can. 





ROME, ITALY—<> 
Tnternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-CLettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





London, England. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUPIMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Cerporation of Leadon, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 


taught. 
Improvisation, Accompanyin Si ht chestral 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Orchestra 


Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. 

studies at greatly reduced rates. a 

prizes, &c., given. 

Pees from 4: 11s. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


| Professor of Voice Production 


Apply Leipzig address, or 105 } 


and the Esthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 





MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI, 








27 Upper Baker Street, N. W 
Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 


and Stammerers. 
18 Eant’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


| 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsxt 


For prospectus 


apply to the Secreta ary, 
2, Clifton Cas, 


s., Maida Hill, London, W. 








Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , wa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada 





Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and F E M ILI ANO RENAUD 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


For Terms and Dates opety to 
Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada 








Mi ULAY TGR = 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Reated and Sold om Easy Terms. 





NEIGHBORS 


a pvy =F Rogute are assured in this prey 4 and Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


PIANO 


MOMS PURSE 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











tion without the Clavier. 


it is without a rival. 


Rradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. 





I have studied carefully for years every mechanical device supposed to ald players physically, 
this is the only method I have thought worthy of adoption. 

As a foundation for plano playing, I say without hesitation, 
months teaching upon the Clavier under a competent teacher than two years of the 


In its direct influence upon the mental and physical powers, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FOR THE NEXT FEW WEEKS THIS SPACE WiLL BE DEVOTED TO INDORSEMENTS OF THE 


CLAVIER AND 


METHOD. 


Andover, October 1, 1897. 
Mr. A. D. Jewett, Manager Clavier Piano School, Boston, Mass.: 
My Dear Mr. Jewett—In answering your inquiry in regard to my opinion of the value of the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier in schools, it gives me great pleasure to say that this is the third year since 
its introduction into Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass., and Abbot Academy, Andover. 


The results have been very satisfactory, fully justifying my sanguine expectations. 


With a teacher who thoroughly understands Mr. Virgil's admirable method, it is a short cut to 
the most beautiful technic imaginable. It strengthens and develops the mental powers, quickens the 
musical sense and cultivates and insures repose; that rare but most essential condition in plano playing. 


and 


that I rather a person would have six 
best piano instruc 


the musical sense and technical faculty 
Yours very truly, 
M. DOWNS, Principal 


Masic Departments. 





SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF FALL TERM. 





The Clavier Company Piano School, 26 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 











a THE MUSICAL OCOURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence J <9 
in Piano Mansefacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- dA I 















amination of the musical ~ 


profession and the public. 


SS 791 Tremont Street, 


a BOSTON. 


STERLING Fates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 





At 


2. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 




















“veo THE §, BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 








MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditoriam. 

EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 


Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 

i j W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager 


SOPRANO. 406 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. JENNIE FOELL, 


: ~/ 3354 Fifth Avenue, A a ge a oo 
ramatic oprano, oncerts, ratorio. 
PITTSBURG, PA. Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. M. STEVENSON, MISS SUSAN E. COLE, 


Voice Production and Singing. Teacher of Pisnos. 
(Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
STUDIO; Class and Private Instruction. 


Standerd Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 250 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Circular and terms sent on application. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman ——y 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 


vee =~ | GERARD-LHIERS 


CONCERT ORGANIST, VOCAL STUDIO, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia. Pa. | Qggg S17 Suara” Avenue, NEW YORK. 


























HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 


GENTLEMEN : 

It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 
House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 
Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAV. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St., NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


N10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musielans, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “*"isss""° 


BREITKOPE. & HARTEL,| FY MMNDLIA 


H Kast 6th street, new York. Dignlaces the Reed Organ, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 
SAME SIZE). 


EUGEN D'ALBERT'S CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


EDITION OF 


Beethoven's Fourth and| CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fim Flame Geneetles, | wucccssm ss tore ont Sem amoton 


With many foot notes 
(German and English). 


Price, Each, $1.50. 









































DRESDEN PENSION. 

Mrs. TAYLOR offers her beautifully furnished, 
large, sunny rooms at reasonable rates to students 
coming to Dresden. Chaperonage if desired. 
Guidance asto Art Galleries, &c. Also coaching 
for the Dresden Conservatory in Piano, Violin and 
Singing by a student of the Hoch Schule (just 
finishing). Long experience abroad. References 
exchanged. Address Werder Strasse, 22"'- 








ELIZABETH LEONARD, 


Contralto, 
158 West 83d Street, New York. 


ELSIE RAY 


EDDY| TECHNIQUE. 


The method of 
Paderewski, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisier, 
Mark Hambourg and 
Gabrilowitsch (Le- 

schetizky School). 
taught in a complete 
course of Twenty Pri- 
vate Lessons. A special 





SOPRANO. 


Church, Concert, 
Song Recitals. 


272 Clifton Place, 
BROOKLYN. 
(Saenger Pupil.) 











course of Twelve Les- 
sons for Teachers. 


JUDITH MILLER, 
251 Fifth Ave., 
Cor, 28th St., New York. 


Send for Circular. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. 
Methods certified to by European Masters. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


eae. HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 
et eae fy 
sop Tall 

















ies! 








"| The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, 
J. C. Van Hulsteya, Pietro Minetti, 


Emanuel Wad, 
Ph. L. Kahmer. 









§@ CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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Paris, August 16, 1900 





UTSIDE of the perform- 
ances of “Carmen” and 
Charpentier’s “Louise” 

at the 


(pera 


Comique, and * Faust,” 


“Les Huguenots,” 
“Le Cid” and “Tann- 
hauser,” there is not 


much of record here in music. The Expo- 
sition offers little or nothing, but there is an influx 
ot interesting items coming out of the visiting Amer- 
ican musicians or those looking upon America as a 


possibility. I append the latest gathered this week : 


Arthur Friedheim. 
Arthur Friedheim, who is at Brighton, plays at 
Newcastle, Ireland, on Saturday, August 18, as an 
introduction to his belfast and Dublin recitals. The 


dates have been arranged by Mrs. Page Thrower, 
formerly of Montreal, who is now attending to the 
Hallé concerts in Ireland. Mr. Friedheim’s English 
agent is Ernst Cavour, of London, who had arranged 
for a recital before the Queen, but the period of court 
mourning interrupted it 

Mr. Friedheim will leave on the Lahn, on October 
24, for America, to play in concerts in the United 
States and Canada. In the meantime Mr. Friedheim 
is at work on his opera, which he calls “The Dancer,” 
the dancer Thais, of Athens, being the leading per- 
sonage. Among the male parts are Alexander the 
Great, Diogenes, Dionysius of Syracuse, Aristotle, 
Apelles, Praxiteles, the future Egyptian King Ptol- 
mey. The action is placed at about 336 B. C., at 
Corinth. The form of the work is Wagnerian, but 
it would be anticipating events to go into further 
data, as Mr. Friedheim is reluctant to exploit his 
work before its completion. Many authorities to 
whom he has submitted his plan and his completed 
parts speak enthusiastically of the opera 

Miss Minnie Tracey. 


After hearing Miss Tracey and others on the 


stage of the Renaissance Theatre here, Messrs. Grau 





and Savage signed her for the English season 


at the Metropolitan Opera House as leading dra- 


matic soprano, for such roles as Aida, Leonora, Elsa, 


the Queen in the “Huguenots,” Senta, Santuzza, Eva 
and Norma, which is proposed. 

Miss Tracey has just concluded a season of sixty 
performances at Bordeaux, lasting six and a half 
months. She leaves this week for Aix-les-Bains, 
where she will sing in concert under Jehin, whose 
orchestral concerts are renowned beyond the borders 
of this land. She then proceeds to Switzerland, 
where she sings in recitals with Harold Bauer, the 
pianist. Miss Tracey is a singer of artistic instincts, 
and possesses a musical temperament that will find 
response with the most critical New York audience 
Her singing is based upon the best methods, and 
every note and phrase are true. She understands 
thoroughly the serious nature of the artistic work 
ahead. In addition she has a sympathetic person 


ality and an effective stage presence 


I learn that Clarence Whitehill, basso cantante, 
who has sung at the Opéra Comique and the Mon 
naie, Brussels, is also engaged for the Metropolitan 
English, as well as a Mr. Moore, a baritone, and the 
Phoebe Strakosch, daughter of 


dramatic soprano 


Ferdinand Strakosch 


Sieveking. 
There is a man out in Vesinet, a suburb of Paris, 
playing piano who will create a sensation when he 
plays in the United States this season. I speak of 


Sieveking, whom I visited last Saturday, and who 


played a new Moszkowski Minuet for me, and then 
the “Appassionata,” but the latter with such dramatic 
force, such tone and such profound interpretation, 
that I wondered how this new Sieveking had arisen 
*Leschetizky is a great teacher,”says Sieveking, “and 
as to Beethoven every dynamic point,.every nuance 
is pointed out by him to the pupil; ah, a great 
teacher.” Sieveking does nothing but practice and 
play, but he does it on a fearful piano, a flat scale 
who make 


Erard. Is it possible that the people 


these pianos cannot hear; can they not hear that 


their instruments have no resonance, no depth of 
tone, no power except such as sacrifices tone? | 
learn that the will of the last Erard prohibits a 


change of scale, and that it specifies that no altera 


tion be made in the construction. How lucky this ts 


for those piano manufacturers who make no Erard 


pianos 
consciousness 


Sieveking plays with repose, with 


of power and with poetic insight. He will surpriss 


you all 


Rudolph Aronson leaves for the United States to 


morrow on the Ems from Genoa The Strauss Or 
hestra opens, as he tells me, at the Astoria, on Octo 
ber 20, in a gala concert, and the next concert. takes 
place the following Sunday at the Metropolitan ; 


125 concerts have been booked \ronson has con 


ypera, “Weiner Blut,” which is to be 


trol of Strauss’ 


New York 


produced in 


I 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. 


(Accompanied by eighteen young California ladies, 


who are her pupils, Mme. Genevra Johnstone- bishop 


is now in Florence after a short visit to Paris. She 
is to bring them here, then take them to London, and 
on October 11 return to the United States. Mme 


Johnstone- Bishop contemplates some important steps 


in vocal musical matters on her return, and no doubt 
will sing in important events East and West 
Godowsky. 
Che great Godowsky is here for a short visit, and 


will go to Berlin and Vienna, where he will play, and 
| ate fae hr: 1] rio 
also submit his Chopin paraphrases, as well as orig 


jnal works. Mr. Godowsky is on the eve of some 
important movements not ready yet for publicatior 
Having lived here years ago, his name is familiar 
among the best musicians, and his recent irks hay 
but enhanced his reputation in the artist rid, in 
which he enjoys the greatest respect 

Mr. Charles H. Steinway, of the Steinway house 
has just arrived here }LU MEN BER( 
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Boston Music Notes. 


BosTON, August 25, 1900. 

The Faelten Pianoforte School Review, which has just 
been issued at the close of the third school year, shows that 
the attendance since the middle of the second school year 
has been over 400 students, about 250 being under sixteen 
years of age and i§0 over sixteen years. While the great ma- 
jority of the pupils come from Massachusetts, twenty-five 
other States were represented, besides Australia, Canada 
and Japan. This large class of pupils has been in charge 
of a comparatively small number of instructors, most of 
whom, however, devoted their entire time and attention to 
the school, all working together on one definite system and 
toward a definite end. That this unity of action and pur- 
pose among the teachers has been of great advantage to the 
pupils is shown in the remarkable success of the school. 

The regular staff of instructors has been: 

Carl Faelten, director. Private lessons in piano for all 
students preparing for graduation, and other advanced stu- 
dents; also weekly interpretation lessons and supervision 
of the teachers’ training course. 

Reinhold Faelten. Private lessons and children’s classes 
in piano; conduct of classes in fundamental training, sight 
playing, keyboard harmony, transposition and analysis. 

Mrs. Reinhold Faelten (Marie Dewing). Private lessons 
and children’s classes in piano, conduct of classes in funda- 
mental training, technic and sight playing; lectures and 
lessons in the teachers’ training course. 

George A. Burdett. Lessons in harmony for advanced 
students, and lectures on history of music. 

The list of assistant teachers at the end of the season 
1899-1900 was: George F. Granberry, Miss Mabel A. 
French, Forrest J. Cressman, Miss Alberta V. Munro, Miss 
Susie A. Crane, Miss Susie L. Milliken. 

The members of the teachers’ training classes had charge 
of the children’s normal classes, and assisted incidentally 
in regular teaching and coaching work 

H. F. Spurr, Jr., has been manager of the business de- 
partment of the school since its opening. 

A course of interpretation lessons was given by Carl 
Faelten on Monday afternoons in Faelten Hall, at which 
time Mr. Faelten supplemented the playing with practical 
suggestions on interpretation with historical and analytical 
remarks. 

A course of lectures by Mrs. Reinhold Faelten has been 
established since the opening of the school, and during the 
last season lectures took place in Faelten Hall before all the 
pupils in the full courses in regular attendance, when the 
following subjects were taken up: 

1. Outlines of the fundamental training course—two 
lectures. 2. Auxiliary notation of the fundamental train- 
ing series and its object. 3. Development of the sense of 
rhythm—three lectures. 4. Fundamental knowledge of the 
keyboard. 5. Fundamental knowledge of major and minor 
scales—two lectures. 6. Fundamental knowledge of inter- 


vals and staff notation. 7. Fundamental knowledge of 





chords, preparatory to keyboard harmony. 8. The dog- given by Miss Elene Foster, at the home of Miss Elizabeth 


matic and developing modes 


of teaching—two lectures. Phipps Train. Miss Foster’s program included selections 


9. The aim of a musical education. 10. Development of mu- from Kipling, Hopkinson Smith, Dr. Drummond and oth 
sical faculties. 11. Cultivation of pianistic technic—three ers, and concluded with one of her original monologues. In 
lectures. 12. Duties of a teacher. 13. Systematic teaching the audience which filled Miss Train’s attractive rooms 


of staff notation—two lectures. 
16. Analysis of musical criti- licitor-General and Mrs. John Richards, Mr. and Mrs. Wil 


15. Home work of the pupil. 


14. Use of the pedals. were Mrs. Winthrop Winslow, the Misses Winslow, So 


cism—two lectures. 17. Cultivation of musical memory— liam Newcomb, of Brooklyn; Mrs. Herbert Veety, of Mil 


two lectures. 18. Nervousness, 


real and imaginary—two waukee; Miss Alden, Charles Jewett Page, Arthur Train, 


lectures. 19. Development of touch—three lectures. 20. Mrs. Twining, Mrs. Chick, the Misses Relano, Mrs. Walter 
Reading music at sight—two lectures. 21. Grading of pu- Harding, Miss Gertrude Hutchinson, Mrs. Vaux, Misses 
pils. 22. Examinations at our school. 23. General conclu- Delano, Mrs. Walter Harding, Dr. and Mrs. Noyes, Mrs. 


sion and advice. 


Draper and Miss Josephine Chapman. 


Pupils’ recitals were given on invitations from the New- Mrs. Richard S. Bolles, Mrs. James Hunnewell, Mrs 
ton Club, the Fortnightly Club, Winchester; Melrose Club Harrison Caner, Mrs. James Coates, Mrs. George Baker 


and Cambridge Art Circle. 


and Mrs. A. B. Stone were of the patronesses for the song 


rhe following pupils of the school gave entire programs: recital given at Liberty Hall, in Magnolia, on the 16th, by 
William Dietrich Strong, Miss Nellie Dean, Miss Alberta Mrs. N. S. Jones, better known as Margaret Elliot, of Phil 
V. Munro, Forrest J. Cressman, Miss F. Marion Ralston. adelphia. It will be remembered that Miss Elliot sang at 

The director, Carl Faelten, gave several recitals during Steinert Hall several years ago, under fashionable pat 
the two first seasons, and during the third season gave ronage. 
his first series of six recitals of standard piano literature. Clayton Johns and J. S. Codman gave a song recital 
The programs, which were preceded by historical and ana- Monday, August 27, at Bar Harbor, Me., before fashion 
lytical remarks by Mrs. Reinhold Faelten, were as follows: able a 


October 18—Fantasia, C minor, Mozart. Sonata, op. 2, Miss Aagot Lunde, who has been visiting friends at the 
No. 1, Beethoven. “Songs Without Words,” Nos. 30, 23 Tudor, at Nahant, sang last week at a concert there ar 
and 34, and Rondo Capriccioso, Mendelssohn. ranged for a well-known charity. Miss Lunde is back at 


November 8—Caprice, F minor, Haydn. Sonata, op. 2, her apartments at Trinity Court, but is going over to New 
No. 2, Beethoven. Etude, op. 10, No. 12; Nocturne, op. 9. York this week to meet her sister, who is arriving after a 


No. 2; Polonaise, op. 26, No. 


1; Ballade, op. 47, Chopin. visit at the family home in Norway. 


December 5—‘Fantasia Chromatica e Fuga,” Bach. The guests at the Profile House, New Hampshire 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 3, Beethoven. ‘“Abends, Aufschwung, were treated to some fine music on Thursday and Friday 
Warum,” from op. 12; Allegretto, op. 3; Toccata, op. 7, mornings of last week at the recitals given by Miss Harriet 


Schumann. 











January 15—Sonata, op. 7, Beethoven. Etude de Concert, | 


F minor; “Consolations,”” Nos. 
Liszt. Scherzo, op. 20, Chopin. 
G major, Handel Sonata 


February 19—‘*Chaconne 


3 and 6; Valse Impromptu, | 
| ESTABLISHED 1867. 


op. 10, No. 1, Beethoven. Op. 55, Nos. 5, 6 and 12; op. 74, CHIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 


No. 3; op. 162, Nos. 3 and 4, Raff 
March 19—Prelude and Fugue, A minor; Gavotte, D 


minor; Andante, D major; 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical 


Gigue, B flat major, Bach. earning in America 


Sonata, op. 10, No. 2, Beethoven. “Etudes Symphon- COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. 


iques,” op. 13, Schumann. 


Mr. Faelten has planned to give a similar series of six 


recitals each season 


* * 


The finest structure 4 existence devoted exclusively to a 
Musica! College. 


endiecatineicees ‘ SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
Professor and Madame Guckenberger, of Birmingham, ACTING, ORATORY, 


Ala., where the former is on the conservatory staff, are at 
Gloucester through this month, being registered at the 


Gerry Cottage. 


LANGUAGES. 





\ acetal MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


, $6 ™ » Mice FE : : DR. F. ZIEGFE! DR. LOUIS FALK, 

A recital was given by Miss Edmands at Loring Hall, HaNs VON SCHILLER, | WILLIAM CASTLE, 

: = iil : > Mi *um- MANN, 8. E. JACOBSOHN. 
Hingham, last Monday evening, assisted by Miss Cum RUDOLPH GANZ. aaetn GAOTaIER. 
mings, Mr. Devoll and Mr. Isham. The audience which HERMAN DEVRIES. 


gathered was made up largely of the summer sojourners of 
Cohasset, Jerusalem Road, Nantasket, Crow Point and 


Hingham. 


The summer colony at Duxbury recently enjoyed a recital 


HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 











CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Mrs. GHORGE A. COE, 


(BARTH and MOSZKOWSK!) 


Pianist and Lecturer, 640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


708 Pine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 





CHARLES W. CLARK 


o BARITONE. 
Under exclusive management 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
522-523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill, 





NINETEENTH YEAR. 


PRARG TiC, | coccie seensceienes 


for the 


THE ART OF SINGING. HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
34 Monrece St., Chicago, TI, | 207 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 








A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of a gnelytion en” 


Mr. & Mrs. HERBERT BUTLER, 
VIOLINIST AND SOPRANO. 





T Zocor of Interpretation,”, Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
“Complete Music Analysis,” 

” Music asa Language’ ALFRED WILLIAMS, 

“The Art of Song,” ASSO. 

“Synthetic Counterpoint,” Sbriglia Method. Vee Pigeiag. Concerts, Ora- 


** Guide to Practical Musicianship,”’ etc. 
Hili View, Lake George, N. Y., till September 15. 


torio, Song Recital. 
Fine Acts Building, Chicago. 








ALLEN SPENCER, Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


PIAN tt Recitals. 


Address: TANNA AH & HAMLIN, 67 Kimball Hall, 





Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic piano playing, is the poten 
consequence of the neglect of consistent and logical methods of teaching and practice. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 


Special methods employed. Superior advantages offered. 


Class and private instruction. 


Instruction in artistic technic, $10 per term. Open all Summer, and pupils can enter 
at any time. Send for circulars. on ands 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. C. N. LANPHER, Principal. 


H. M. BRUNS, Manager. 














JEANNETTE DURNO, SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Pianiste. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director 
PERMANENT ADDRESS: mintinno., 
3629 Vincennes Avenue, CHICAGO. Catalogues free + ream a application. 
WILLI/ t. R. PERKINS, Secretary 
ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, | EDWARD MEEK, 
£ pile, Accepted | BARITONE. 
ups Pupils A ted. 
Address: ine Arts Building, Chicago. 608 Fine promy Building, Chicago 





NELLIE GERTRUDE JUDD,; “**"825...... 


1817 Aldine Avenue, 
SOPRANO. . » » CHICAGO. 


CLARA G. TRIMBLE, sor24xo_ 


Address 619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


JAN VAN OORDT, 


——®@ VIOLINIST. ®&———- 
Concerts, Recitals, iaiome~" 
FINE ARTS - ont - - CHICAGO. 


— returned from 
PIANIST, = urope, where he 
§ made very successful 
| a appearances. 


Pol 727 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITH GRAMM, 2s. 































at 








S. Whittier, the well-known soprano soloist, of Boston, 
who is a guest at the Profile. Miss Whittier was assisted 
by Miss Lucile DuPre, of Denver, who plays the violin 
charmingly; Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Hoffman, director of 
the Profile Orchestra, and a member of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra. 

John Francis Gilder, pianist and composer, is visiting 
iriends in Boston and vicinity. At present he is the guest 
of Prof. Charles C. Guilford at Ashmont 

\n old-fashioned concert was given at Annisquam Yacht 
Club house last week under the direction of Preston 
Friend and Mrs. W. E. Hopkins 

Thomas Holly Howe, an old-time musician of Boston, 
died August 21 after an illness with heart trouble which 
extended over about two years. He was seventy years-ot 
age. He died at his rooms, 14 Hancock street, West End 
He was unmarried, and was the last of a large family. He 
was born in Deerfield September 8, 1830 

He was perhaps best known through his musical com 
positions. Among the most famous of these were “Our 
Sweet Repose,” “The Bright Beyond” and “Beautiful 
Birds, Sing On.” These were written thirty years ago 
He wrote many quartet picces which have been sung for 
years by the Ruggles Street Quartet and other organiza- 
tions, but which were never published. He was a teacher 
of the piano and numbered some great singers among his 
pupils and admirers. The funeral services were held on 


Thursday 


Emil Hofmann. 


N another column THe Musica Courier announces for 
| next season a tour of the eminent baritone, Emil Hof 
mann, who began his professional career in Europe as bari 
tone in the Royal Opera at Altenburg, Saxony, where the 
inger’s beautiful voice won him many laurels 

In the musical centres of Europe he gained a reputation 


as a distinguished interpreter of the German Lied, and his 


appearances in “Elijah,’ “The Messiah,” “St. Paul” and 
he Creation,” were marked by invariable and decided 
success 


A sympathetic, powerful voice of great range, combined 
with dramatic power and artistic temperament, brought 
this artist to the concert stag: 

Since Schubert elevated the song above the aria, song 
recitals have become the medium through which singers 
have been enabled to entertain chamber music audiences for 
an entire evening 

Such recitals, through a comprehensive repertory, have 
given Mf. Hofmann the opportunity to illustrate his mas 
terly style, excellent schooling and truthful art; qualities 
which were the foundation of his success last season in 
New York and the Eastern States 

Last ; season was a busy one for Mr. Hofmann _Besides 
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singing in grand opera he sang in concerts with Clementine Leonora Jackson and a Russian Princess. 
De Vere and other artists of equal rank. Of his appearance 
in “The Messiah” with the Schubert Society, a prominent 
New York critic wrote: “Of the soloists Mr. Hofmann 
made the best impression. ‘Why Do the Nations?’ has 


EONORA JACKSON, the famous young violinist 

has had such honors conferred upon her as fall t 

the lot of few. Her career the past three years has been 
replete with memorable incidents 


rarely been given with more force and beauty of tone.” : . 
7 rh Russian Princess Novikoff heard the young artist 


rhe tour will be under the management of E. H. Holmes 
. . one day in a London drawing room and was so impressed 
who has already booked Mr. Hofmann in eight States . 

with her playing that she rushed up, embraced her 


= : warmly, drew off one of her most beautiful rings and ‘put 


it on Miss Jackson’s finger, saying You are a superb 
Leopold Winkler’s Plans. artist. Accept this ring as a token-of my unbounded ad 
miration.”” The young virtuoso bears her triumphs with 


admirable modesty 


afte played with great success at the Kalten 
born concerts this summer, Leopold Winkler is é , 

— , M. A. P., a popular London weekly (the title signi 

anticipating many profitable engagements during the com . , 


; , fies “Mainly About People”), contained recently the fol 
ing autumn and winter. The eminent pianist’s manager, ’ : 


yt lowing: 

Henry Wolfsohn, has already begun booking him with B 
: i Leonora Jackson is the most unaffected violinist in existence 

out of town clubs and socicties. : é 
. To hear her talk of all her great successes here at the Philharmonic 
In the four appearances at the Kaltenborn concerts in Leipsic at the Gewandhaus, at Berlin, at Cologne, Weimar or 
Winkler showed himself to be an artist of solid attain Bremen, Munich, Liverpool, or Glasgow, one would think it just the 
I j 

ments, versatile, magnetic and finished. At his first ap- m™ost ordinary thing in the world for a girl scarcely out of her 
» t s to be able to hold th ite of musical connoisseurs in | tl 
pearance he played the Liszt Concerto in E flat major — hey ald the < ee ee eee, 
° Sct I é ess attention while she calmly executes such supremely difficult 
At the second concert he played the Schubert-Liszt eomnpenitions esa Beshme of & Mandsleosten Consents. Me weate 
“Wanderer Fantaisie.” At the third concert he played at Joachim is proud of his pupil. America should also be proud 
the Liszt “Fantaisie,” and at the fourth concert he played of her daughter, and doubtless is, for she is not a diffident parent, as 


the Beethoven Concerto in G major, elsewhere reviewed 
in this issue of Toe Musica Courter. Those arranging 
the testimonial for Mrs Louise B. Kaltenborn at the St Antonia S. Sawyer. 
Nicholas have invited Winkler to play again on the even- 
ing of the concert the Schubert-Lizst “Wanderer Fan We are pleased to learn that that accomplished native 
taisie.” Maine prima donna and vocal teacher, Mrs. Antonia S 
Following are some criticisms of Winkler’s appearance 4Wye! has been having large classes in vocal! culture in 


t the concert last Thursday evening: both Dexter and Dover throughout the summer. Mrs 
S as rt « >! re oO rm i S : 
Leopold Winkler’s rendering of the C major Concerto by Bee awyer has not only been urged to return next summer 
thoven with the Kaltenborn Orchestra last Thursday was a genuine but also to visit Maine from time to time through the com 
triumph for the favorite artist. After the first movement with the ing winter to meet her Maine students of the voice On 
ac yplause seeme s ] . : ’ 

Rubinstein ca lenza the apy au e seemed as if it would never end Friday next Mrs. Sawyer will give a pupils recital at Dex 
After four recalls at the conclusion of the concert Winkler played " ; 

ter, shortly after which, owing to her many engagements 


a scherzo of Brahms with much virtuosity.—New York Revue S ; 
she will leave for New York. It is gratifying to thus note 


August 26, 1900. (Translation.) 
- that Dexter and Dover vocalists are not slow to grasp the 

gras] 

cope tr’s ess 1¢ G o °o ° Oo 5 ’ » 
Leopold Winkler’s succe with the major Concerto of Bee exceptional opportunities that Maine’s summer offers to 


thoven, which he played with the Retenbe mn Orchestra, was ; 
marked. The poesy and deep fecting of bic play made a great in ybtain eminent tuition. And the same fortunate condition 
pression on the public. At the conclusion, after numberless calls is coming true in many other parts of the State.—-Lewis 


Winkler played a Brahms scherzo.—New York Herold, August 2s ton (Me.) Journal 
1900. (Translation.) 


Amy Robie in Scotland. Augusta Cottlow. 


The managers of the Worcester Music Festival have 


Amy Robie, the violinist, left London early in 1 h . 
") - shinee ct LOGON carly the mont engaged Miss Augusta Cottlow for the Friday afternoon 


for a trip north into Scotland. The artist has been en . ' ' 
; P oT — * concert, September 28, when she will probably play 


gaged to play at a musicale in Dundee. During the sea Tochatoudire’s ® fet wlner Concert 
schaikowsky S Bb fla Y oO oncerto 


son Miss Robie played at recitals and concerts in Lon 
don, and, altogether, her tour abroad has been most su 7 
cessful. Miss Robie will sail from Glasgow for home N. S. Lagatree, of Saginaw, Mich., will open a studio at 


wn. nenenenell = Pitt ‘Pittsburg, Pa., about Seen 10 
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Frank McClellan gave a musical to a few of his friends 
at his home on Adams street, Bay City, Mich., recently. 

At Norwalk, Ohio, a song: reci.al was given last week by 
Miss Estelle Wood, assisted by Miss Bessie Kubach, 
pianist 

\ recital was given at the St. Sauveur, Bangor, Me., last 
week, by Miss Martha Strickland, who was assisted by 
Theodor Bjorksten. 

Prof. Otto H. Kluge, violinist; Miss Norma Ross, so- 
prano, and Prof. Franz A. Apel, accompanist, gave a con- 
cert at Marquette, Mich., recently. 

Condit B. Snyder, the new director of the conservatory 
it Claverack (N. Y.) College, has had much experience in 
directing orchestral and chorus work. 

The board of education of Chateaugay, N. Y., has en- 
gaged Miss Helena M. Carswell, of Rouse’s Point, as in- 
tructor of music for the coming year. 

Miss Edith F. Hitchcock has been regularly engaged as 
organist at the Presbyterian church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
to succeed the late Prof. E. O. Flagler. 

Miss Sarah L. Ward has gone to Dyer, Tenn., to ac- 

cept a position as teacher of instrumental music and vocal 
instructor in the West Tennessee College. 
Charles Quartet has been organized at New AI- 
bany, Ind., with the following members: Capt. George H. 
Koch, Wilbur B. Ellis, George Everbach and Henry Nes- 
selrode 

rhe event of last week at Elkhart, Wis., was a musical, 
in which those who participated were I. L. Schoren, Profes- 
Joseph Zeisler, Mrs. Oscar Bollman and 


The St 


or Epstein, Dr. 
H. Weil 

\t Sedalia, Mo., a conservatory of music, to be known 
Music, has been founded, with 


The faculty has not yet 


Sedalia College of 
H. 
been chosen. 

Prof. George Whitfield Andrews, of the Oberlin (Ohio) 
Conservatory of Music, will give an organ recital at the 
Presbyterian church, Cadillac, Mich., on the evening of 


as the 


Prof, O. Tiede as director. 


mepte mber 10. 

\ concert was given at the Baptist church, Flint, Mich., 

by Anna Louise Gillies, Geraldine Epps, Howard 
Mabel Sturt McKinnon. Alma 
es Evans, accompanist. 
Chorus Choir, of Cuba, N. Y., 
soloists: Charles Pickett, 
Geo. P. Lull, of Olean, basso, and 
\kron, N. Y., soprano 


Schermerhorn, of 


\ugust 13, 


Doane, of Boston, and 


Bat 
Phe 


sted by 


was recently ably as- 
of Rochester, 
Miss Minetta 


three 
tenor; 
Metcalf, of 


Buffalo, 
gave a musical recently in compliment to Mrs. Coch- 


Reed ¢ Lancaster 
N. 
n and Miss Cochran, of Cincinnati, who are the guests 
mother, Mrs. J. C 
early in the month a musical was given at the nome of 
\Ir. and Mrs. McCallum, 308 West Fourth street, Leadville, 
Col., in honor of Prof. J. O. Sloat and Percy Foote, both 
f Denver, who are visiting Mrs. McCallum. 
Frederic F. Harmon has returned to his home in Ballston 


avenue, 


Schermerhorn. 


Spa from New York, having completed the summer course 
of the Virgil Clavier School. Mr. Harmon 
opened a studio in the Brower Block, on Front street. 


Piano has 


Miss Lulu Shellito gave a recital at the Central M. E. 
Church, Marquette, Mich., August 10. She was assisted by 
Miss Mabel Runnels, the Misses Gilray, and an orchestra 
composed of Miss Van Horne, piano; Ivan Lindval, violin, 
and Otto Fowle, ’cello 


Mrs 
The compositions 


Pettibone’s cottage, Cliff 
were 


given in 
Me 


great masters 


\ musical was 


Island, Portland rendered 


from the Schuman, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 


Miss Charlotte Pettibone, pianist; Fred Hahn, violinist; 
Chas. J. Graf, baritone soloist. 

Mrs. L. B. Magill, soprano, of Troy, N. Y., who is stop- 
ping during the month of August at Saranac, gave a song re- 
cital last Saturday evening at Paul Smith’s, and on Sun- 
day evening assisted the choir of the Episcopal church at 
Saranac Lake. 

Richard Welton, who recently assumed charge of the 
musical department of the Wilmington Conference Acad 
emy, at Dover, Del., assisted by one of his pupils, Miss 
Louise Mitchell, of Wellsboro, Pa., furnished the program 
at the recent concert in Rehoboth, 

A musical was given on the 18th in the Baptist church, 
Providence, R. 1., by Miss Hattie S. Peirce, Miss Hattie 
Johnson, Miss Edith Ellsbree, Miss Johnson, Fred Gardi- 
ner, Harold Maryott, J. O. Lewis, Julia Church, Susie 
Lewis, C. B. Reynolds and James Reynolds. 

Piano pupils of Miss Isabelle Moulten, of Batavia, gave a 
recital before a large and appreciative audience at the 
Methodist church in Attica, N. Y., early in the month. The 
pupils were assisted by Miss Jessie Tyrrell, of Corfu, vo- 
calist, and Miss M. Marguerite Sage, of Bergen, violinist. 

Those who took part in the concert at Harper’s Ferry, 
W. Va., last week, were: Miss Annie Grant and Mrs. Cain, 
sopranos; Miss Mamie Grant, contralto; Miss Adelaide 
Rover, violinist; Miss Edith Marmion, harpist; Misses 
Bagaley, Miller and Rover, pianists; Mrs. Donaldson and 
Mr. Jefferson. 

At the meeting of the Wednesday Club, of San Diego, 
Cal., given at their new clubhouse on Upper Fifth street, on 
August 8, Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Rowan, Mrs. L. B. Porter- 
field, Mrs. L. F. Doolittle, L. R. Works and Misses Carrie 
Polhamus, Vyne Bowers, Gueima Baker, Freda Foote, Ma- 
bel Johnson, Lena Sefton and a male quartet took part. 

An entertainment was given in Quanahassit Hall, Bay 
Shore, L. I., recently for the benefit of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Presbyterian church. The following pro 
gram was rendered: Piano solo, Edward F. Howell, Jr. ; 
solo, Miss Estella Sabine; mandolin and piano duet, Ed 
ward F. and William Howeil; solo, Miss Margaret McIn 
tyre. 

At Lincoln, Neb., Mrs. J. W. Winger gave an informal 
musical last week in honor of her guest, Miss Stoddard. 
The program was of a high order. Mrs. E. Lewis Baker, 
Miss Oakley and Miss Gaylord sang; Miss Eiche played the 
‘cello, Miss Dales the violin, and Miss Hoover, Miss Ham- 
mond, Miss Hollowbush and Miss Syford were the pianists 
and accompanists. 

Those who took part in a recent North 
Adams, Mass., were Benjamin Franklin, tenor, of Troy, 
N. Y.; Miss Sarah Gibson, pianist, of Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y.; Miss A. F. Loud, of Boston; Clarence Phillips, vio- 
linist, of Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. Clarence Phillips, pianist ; Miss 
Locke, soprano, of New York city, and Miss Edna Herrick, 


concert at 


soprano, of Troy, N. Y. 

A musical was given on the 15th at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Harroun, on Park avenue West, Mansfield, 
Ohio, in honor of Miss Antoinette Beard, of Akron. Those 
who took part in the program were Mrs. Anna Newcomb 
Wanamaker, soprano, of Cleveland, who sings at the Stone 
Church in that city; Herbert Harroun, tenor, of Boston, 
and William Treat Upton, of Oberlin, pianist. 

The Babcock Concert Company, of Norwich, N. Y., gave 
a concert in Gilbertsville on the 1oth with the following: 
Mrs. F. E. Roper, first soprano; Miss Lena Babcock, sec- 
nod soprano; Miss Bessie Sweenburg, first alto; Mrs. J. H. 
Frink, second alto; Miss Sadie Bloomfield, accompanist ; 
John P. Scott, baritone; Linn H. Babcock, basso. The 
concert was given for the benefit of the piano fund for the 
new opera house. 

One of the chief features of the program at the recent 
Biddeford (Me.) celebration was the singing by a chorus 
of children under the direction of Miss Ella E. Small. The 
pianist for the choruses was Miss Grace Chandler Emery. 
Miss Maud Newcomb was accompanist for Mrs. Pilsbury. 
Other numbers were a piano solo by Miss Mazie Sawyer; a 
violin solo.by Mabelle Foss Hunton, of Lowell, with piano 
accompaniment by Emma Porter Kimball, of Lowell; a 
piano solo by Miss Mollie Moore. Mrs. Fred J. Pilsbury, 
of Malden, Mass., gave a song composed for the occasion 
by C. H. Leslie, entitled “Come Back to Maine, I Say,” 


a parody of “On the Road to Mandalay.”” Mrs. Pilsbury’s 
daughters, Bertha and Alice, executed a piano duet 

An informal musicale was given last week to their friends 
by Miss Annie Fisher and her brother, Gus Fisher, at their 
home, Hartford, Conn. Among those present were Dr. M 
A. Sharton, Alex. Sharton, C. H. Brooks and Miss Ray 
Brooks, of New Haven; Miss Cora Daigneau, H. W. Hol 
loway, H. F. Storm, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Manus, Mr 
and Mrs. Albert Williams, the Misses Harris and L. Harris 

Professor Daggett, of San Antonio, Tex., a well-known 
vocal teacher, gave a recital early in the month at his home, 
the performers being composed solely of his pupils. An 
elaborate program was given by Will Welker, Miss Mary 
Chaffin, Carlos J. Boothroyd, Miss Story, Mrs. Frank 
Brown, Prof. Herbert Reed, Miss Gussie Ellison, Henry 
Marecheau, Mrs. C. W. Gano and Miss Bessie Rollins 
Miss Story and Prof. H. Reed were the accompanists. 

On the 17th a concert was given at York Beach, N. H., 
conducted by Prof. George D. Whittier, of Portsmouth, 
and Miss H. A. Willis. Mrs. Fred A. Young, of Brook 
lyn, N. Y., contralto; John Mitchell, of Christ Church 
choir, Portsmouth, tenor; Ralph Parker, Portsmouth, 
tenor; Dr. J. E. Willis Eliot, cornet; Muller, 
Portsmouth, ’cello; George D. Whittier, violin, assisted by 
Mrs. T. R. H. A. Willis, 
took part. 

The Summer Orchestra at Derry, N. H., is composed of 
the following musicians: Mrs. Paul Brickett, first 
Miss Sylvia Clare, second violin; B. T. Bartlett, cornet, 
and Miss Mary Montgomery, pianist. The 
posed of Misses Josie Clark, Mildred Stevens, Jessie Sea 


George 


Parris and Miss accompanist, 


violin ; 


chorus is com 


vey, Cora Reynolds, Junietta Rogers, Misses Etta and 
Gladys Wilton, Albert Hill, Arthur Low, Clive Wilton, 
Henry Tourtelotte, George Upton, Thomas A. Adams, 


and Joseph B. Bartlett. 

The committee of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Choral Union 
who were appointed to secure a musical director and super 
intend the forming of a chorus, has decided to engage Wil 


liam G. Merihue, of Schenectady, as director. The work 
of organizing the chorus will be commenced at once, and 
it is hoped to hold the first rehearsal in September. It is 


proposed to hold a rehearsal each week and several con 
certs during the winter. The details of organization have 
not yet been decided upon 

The faculty of the Des Moines (la.) Musical Coilege is 
Henri Ruifrok, director, Pearl Wilson, Mabel 
Cooper; voice, Dr. M. L. Bartlett, Ida W. Bartlett; violin, 
M. M. Alsbury, director; violoncello, Wendell H 
cornet, T. Fred Henry; 


Piano, 


Heigh 
ton; flute, Lee Davis; guitar, man 
dolin and banjo, Ida Pearsall; harmony and composition, 
M. M. Alsbury; ensemble and orchestration practice, M 
M. Alsbury; elocution and physical culture, Minee Alma 
Cady; Harriet Garton. The l 


music in public schools, col 
lege will, the coming year, issue one hundred partial schol 


arships. The fall term begins September 10 

A musicale was given at the home of Charles Montgom 
ery, Houston, Tex., on the toth \ double quartet 
of violins by pupils of Prof. G. A. Sievers afforded the 
chief part of the musical entertainment The violinists 


were Misses Mary Louise Paine and Flossie Hitchler and 
Messrs. Charles Montgomery, Sam Fant, Arthur Skelley 
Frank L. Miller, Edward Keller and Prof. G. A 
Several selections were given by Professor Sievers, assisted 
by Miss Hattie Paul, and Mr. Miller played a piano solo 
Among the guests of the evening were Mr. and Mrs. Hitch 
ler, Mr. and Mrs. Keller, Mr. and Mrs. Paul, Miss Julia 
Hitchler, Miss Paine, Miss Nogle, of Miss 
Fant. 

The adjoining residences of R. S. Terhune and Captain 
Griffin, on West Thirty-eighth street, Bayonne, N. J., pre 
sented a brilliant scene Saturday evening, the occasion be 
the former 


Sievers 


Austin, and 


ing a midsummer night’s musical given by 
Guests were received by Mrs. Terhune, assisted by 
niece, Miss Emily S. Scully, of Detroit; Mrs. Captan Grif 
fin, the Misses Flora and Edna Griffin, and Mrs. Harry 
Smedley, of New York. The musical was conducted by the 
Standard Orchestra, under the direction of J. F. Burns, of 


her 


New York. Other features were the popular banjo trio, 
Messrs. Al. Geering, Somers and Bradford; Messrs. Man 
ning, Payne, Robinson and Sebastian, vocalists, and Mr 


Westbourne. 





Wagner, and Maude V. White; those who took part were 





OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE, Pianist, 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INDIANAPOLIS. 
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BARITONE.——_ 





HOMER MOORE, 


The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 


Opera. 
Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 


Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





Charles Humphrey, 


3631 Olive Street, 
Tenor. St. LOUIS, 





Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Kindergarten Music Building. 


An Interview with Nina K. Darlington. 


& N response to a request for some information as to 


her method of teaching children, Mrs. Darlington 
a said : 
C) %: : 
My earnest desire has been to find a more prac 


tical, natural and spontaneous mode of presenting music t 
I perceived, as older and more com 
giving to the that 


from our standpoint, which 


the little beginners 
which 


the 


plex beings, we were children 


seemed simple but from 


little standpoint could not fail to be simply be 


of 
together with the greater difficulty of feel 


tots’ 


vague, 


cause the rudiments music are more or less complex 


This difficulty, 
ing and thinking as a little child after reaching the adult 


period, made up the problem that had faced every teacher 


of music 


“Consequently, in developing the system of kindergarten 


music building, I endeavored to make the pathway toward 


the understanding of the divine art an easier road for the 


little feet to travel along by utilizing what suggested itself 
through this observation To do this I made myself as a 
little child; other 


studied the 


in words, became one with them, and 


all its naughtiness, playfulness, 
Hence ] 

thought which is too often held by the 
child; 
thought 


natural child 


seriousness, carelessness and affection grew 


away from the ma 


that the ideal 


with 


in 


the 


about 
child of 


ture mind the is, confusing 


child, or the 


everyday 


child one meets in 


life 


‘The practical results which follow the instruction are: 


a deve! of character which 
to bring; 


the 


First, a rounding out and 
the 


the 


the artist uses palate an 


ypment 


study of music is sure second, the handling of 


world as readily as 


a grasp, 


materials that are used in tone 


d brush; third, a tangible 


grasp, of that which is ordinarily considered intangible, for 
tone is more than notes to him, rhythm more than counting 
time, feeling more than mere expression marks; yet all 
these essentials of musical notation are understood and 
placed where they properly belong, as the representation in 
writing of the music they know and love rhe artistic re 
sults are found, first, in the firm planting of the musical 
dea before mechanical difficulties are attacked; second, in 
fostering the growth the latent powers of inner melody 
before they are chilled by false training or neglect; third, 
in teaching the child to regard music as a language to which 
he listens intelligently, and in enlarging and guiding the 


critical faculties by developing a deep appreciativeness.” 
‘Will you tell 

employ in teaching music?” 
‘To Prof 

credit of 


us something about the color scheme you 


Philadelphia, belongs the 
In 


Daniel Batchellor, of 


the ‘color scheme’ in teaching vocal music. 


fact, he has successfully used this idea of his, I believe, for 


nearly twenty My first thought was to prepare chil 
the 


kindergarten, in 


years 


dren for study of instrumental music, as I understood 


that the 
thought than what 


music, meant a more developed 


is ordinarily considered the kindergarten 
insisted upon bringing younger and still 
the 
and through associ: 
use of Professor Batchellor’s 
Whereas he 
I prefer the white 
the fact 


age, but as parents 


tinier tots to me, I felt, for reasons I have cited above, 


should be utilized, ation estab 


of 


that color 


lish a sense tone. I made 


idea of color with one exception uses the red 


violet for the seventh tone of the scale, 


for several reasons, chief among which are, first, 


da color by children, and 
the number 


that white is not usually considere 


this error should be corrected; second, because 


and white as a combination of 


seven means completeness, 


ill the colors suggests a finish of the seven different tones 


used in the diatonic scale. I also use black as a representa 
tion of tonelessness, for the black never sings, as the little 
ones well know. I employ the color with the little games 


used in the method, and the children make use of the va 
rious colors to picture the different tones they hear and 
know 

‘This use of col T r helps the little ones to grasp the 


thoughts I give them of nature’s music, wherein all the 
flowers and trees and brooks and birds unite in singing a 
The little red flower sings 
little bird of 
; the green 
‘fa’; the 
blue sky echoes back ‘sol’; the lilac, ‘la’; and 
t the 
combination of all the pretty colors which the little eyes 


song of praise to their Creator. 
‘do’ (and here the tone is always given) ; 
orange hue sings ‘re’; the yellow buttercup, 


the 
‘mi’ 
are singing as hard as they can, 
the sad tone, 
for 


grass and trees 


have white » ™ 


» sum up the whole question we 


can see.” 

“Do you familiarize the child with the great musical 
composers ?” 

“Indeed, I do; and we enjoy studying our little verses 
about the tone poets, which the little folks call ‘photo 
verses.’ Through them we learn of the works of as many 


of the composers as possible. By taking these photographs 








NINA K. DARLINGTON. 


the children 


acquainted with the great masters, and the 


home with them to learn their little verses 


come personally 
ideas that are grouped about the pictured personalities re 


main, because the little child retains what is taught in 
thyme and through the eye more readily than from anec 
dote and prose ‘a 

Continuing, Mrs. Darlington added: “I try to present the 
rudiments of music in a true and interesting manner, thus 


enabling the children to gain a good grasp of the science of 


music and tide them safely over the careless period, until 


they have learned to work for music’s sake, 
can give 


for the pleasure 
it brings to them, and the pleasure they others 
of for children is com 
the little 


the 


“Bear in mind this science music 


component parts, even as one 
the 
teaching thought, 
same as the mind; the underlying thought or 
and thus we have trinity in unity, the 
and the complete idea of kindergarten music 


Boston 


posed of three 
itself—first, 
used in the 
the 
spiritual part; 
human being 
building.” ) os 


is same as material 


which 
the 


the body, 
method; next, which is 
and last, 


whole 





Crawford-Hoffmann Concert. 
the New York 
and accompanist, by Miss Hildegard 

will give a concert at Haverstraw, 


organist, pianist 
Hoffmann, 
N. Y 


J. Andrus Crawford, 
assisted 
the 


the early autumn, 


soprano, 
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‘Adele Margulies at the National Conservatory of 


Music. 
HIS artist was a pupil of the well-known pianist and 
pedagogue, Anton Door, of Vienna, and at the Vienna 
Conservatory she had the unique honor of winning the firs 
prize in piano for three -years consecutively 
Miss Margulies is a pianist of polished te« it on 


is subordinate 


She 


for whom the mechanism of the art 


the musical idea of the composer has often played 


successfully with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and wit! 


the Boston Symphony As a teacher, Miss Margulies has 
diagnosing the various individ 


been singularly happy in 


ualities and peculiarities of her charges. She has few peer 


in Europe and America in the difficult art of imparting 
knowledge and of fashioning a finished from the raw 
block of the pupi 
Miss Margulies’ piano classes at the National Conserva 
tory of Music are famous at home and abroad, and all wh 
lave come into contact with that sympathetic and cultured 
woman realize at once her active and vivifying influence in 
the sphere of piano pedagogy 
Luigi von Kunits. 
N interesting little circular has just been received 
A from this young musician, which gives in mpact 
form a few press notices of the past season well as his 
repertory Mr. Von Kunits is well know: e con 
certmaster of the Pittsburg Orchestra, as leader of his own 
Kunits Quartet, and as one of the most successful tea 
ers of the violin in that city. He is also one of the facult 
of the Pittsburg Conservatory Music, where he ha 
classes in the science of music—counterpoint, harmony 
instrumentation and composition. Another feature l 
work at the conservatory is ensemble playing by pia 
violin and violoncello pupils with different members of the 
Kunits String Quartet, under Mr. Von Kunits’ direction 
\ free scholarship is also offered by Mr. Von Kunits to 
the advanced pupil who makes the bes ! | prog 
during the year 
Last season the concerts given at the Schenley by the 
Kunits String Quartet were among the cial F 
the winter. The quartet is composed of Luig Kunit 
first violin; Theodore Rentz, second violin; Jean B. D 
Backer, viola; Carlo Fischer, ‘cello 
The Kunits String Quartet has beer existence 
number of years. Organized in the first place by M1 
Von Kunits, in Chicago, it earned for itself an enviabl 
reputation; later, when the members of the quartet ac 
cepted positions in the Pittsburg Orchestra, several years 
since, a series of concerts by the quartet was a € inst 
tuted by Mr. Von Kunits The recitals took the first 
position, both musically and socially, and as ey have 
been continued from year to year th« erest d suppo 
of the public have steadily increased rhe serie f the past 
season were given in the spacious Isic ro the 
Hotel Schenley, and the audiences at every recital taxed 
the seating capacity of the hall. Mr. Von Ku was born 
in Vienna, Austria, where he graduated at the U 
and the School of Jurisprudence. His mu | ed 
was conducted by such masters as Kr G Bruc 
ner, Jaksch and Hanslick. He is not only master of the 
science, but also a genuine virtuoso of the n. He 
the rare endowment of an artistic temp ( ind t 
sureness and stability that his intellectua ymmand « 
music implies. 
It is anticipated that the coming seas« vill be 
the busiest and most successful that Mr. Von Kunits and 
through him, the Kunits String Quartet has ever known 
Only one regret can be expressed, and that is that 
duties keep him so closely — at Pittsburg the ont 
side. public has little opportunity of hearing this clever 
young artist. Wherever he has played his su 


been instantaneous 
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GEORGE AA ATVI LLIN, Tenor. 


Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
522 and 523 Fine Arts — CHICAGO. 





Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden; able 
also to inscruct in English. French or German; will receive 
a limited namber of earnest pupils. 
ADOPESS 


Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
———— Prager Strasse, 251. 








MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


70th St. and Broadway, New York. 





Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 
Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 
Instruction given singly or in 
R: course for children. 


SEASON OPENS SEPT. 1. 
301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mall Address, until Sept. 1,943 Madison A enue. 


ERNST STOFFREGEN, 


"Cellist and Organist, 
recommended by Professors Dr. Joachim, Hausmann, Wirth, 
Radecke, etc., after having finished his studies at the Berlin Royal 
High School, ‘will arrive in New York end of August, and is k oking 
for an engagement. Principal objects: ‘cello (solo, chamber music 
and teaching) and organ. Secondary objects a and theory 
Possesses also experience in choral conducting and accompaniments 


Address KOENIGL. HOCHSCHULE FOR MUSIK, Berlin, W. 
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AUGUST 24, 1900. 


HE competent music critic of Toronto Sat- 


alala urday Night prints the following H. M. Field 
pimt article in that paper’s issue of August It, 


1900: 

“Our richly gifted Canadian solo pianist, Harry Field, of 
Leipsic, who is at present on a holiday visit to Toronto, his 
old home, affords a convincing illustration of the effects of 
a thoroughly musical environment and of the self-analysis 
of one’s own powers induced by constantly hearing the 
great artists of the world, in broadening and developing 
the player’s style and resources. Had Mr. Field remained 
in Toronto he would, to a large extent, have been de- 
prived of the stimulating impulse to reach the highest 
ideals of interpretative art as applied to the piano, which 
is constantly felt in so active a musical centre as Leipsic. 
I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Field play at a private 
recital on Saturday evening, and was profoundly aston- 
ished by the immense advance he has made in his art 
since he left this city. The advance is noticeable, not only 
in the technic of mere execution, but also in technic of 
touch and judgment and authority of expression and in 
terpretation. Mr. Field has also gained in power and bril- 
liancy, so that he has been transformed from the drawing 
room artist to the concert hall virtuoso. * * * Speaking 
of the private recital already mentioned, a most remark- 
able program was given—remarkable on account of the 
transcendental difficulty of nearly every number, and for 
the musical merit of each. A few of the numbers were 
ontributed by a couple of Mr. Field’s friends. Here is 
the scheme, which is worthy of putting on record: 
leonora’ Overture, No. 3, Beethoven; ‘Moonlight 
Sonata,’ Beethoven; Variations on a Paganini Study, 
srahms; Fugue in G minor, Bach; Symphony in C minor, 
first movement, Beethoven; Valse in D flat, Chopin-Ro- 
senthal: ‘Rhapsodies Hongroises,’ Nos. 6 and 11, Liszt 
Rigoletto’ Quartet (transcription), Liszt; ‘Les Vepres 
Siciliennes,’ Verdi-Raff; Impromptu in B flat, Schubert; 
Sonata, ‘The Adieu, the Absence and the Return,’ Bee 
thoven; Waltz, op. 1, Sapellnikoff; ‘Sonata Heroique,’ 
tirst movement, Louis Campbell Tifton; ‘Elfentanz,’ Sa 
pelinikoff; Carnivale, Schuman. * * *” 

In Toronto during the months of July and August Mr 
Field has taught many professional pianists, who have 

me to him from various places in the’ United States 
ind Canada, including New York, Brooklyn, cities in 
the eastern part of Canada and also in British Columbia 

I month Mr. Field leaves for Germany, where he 
vill resume accustomed duties at his Leipsic studio, and 
many pupils who are unable to go abroad for the pur 
pose of studying with him hope that he will next season 


onduct another Canadian summer session 





* * * 


\ well-known Montreal accompanist who will frequently 
be heard this season is Mrs. Jean D. Ives. This musician 
s recently taken a special course of lessons in piano 
nterpretation under the direction of William H. Sher- 
wood 


x ” * 
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Kliett Haslam will shortly leave this country for a six 


months’ sojourn in Europe, where he will probably bring 
out a book on the voice. 
* * * 


J. Edgar Birch’s college of music, Frank Buel’s college 
of music, the Harmon School and other Ottawa institu- 
tions where attention is given to music will open in Sep- 
tember. Visitors find that in the Canadian capital during 
the season there is considerable musical activity. 








Music Festival at Manchester, N. H. 


HE dates for the Music Festival at Manchester, N. H., 

have been fixed for October 11, 12 and 13, with mat- 

inees on the afternoons of the 12th and 13th. The pro- 
grams for the different concerts are as follows: 

Opening night, popular program; operatic selections; 
Madame Maconda, Signor Campanari, Miss Sovereign, 
Mr. Giles; chorus and orchestra. 

First matinee, New Hampshire soloists and composers 

Second night, Wagner opera program; Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink, Herr Burmeister, Mrs. Barnum; chorus 
and orchestra. 

Second matinee, popular and symphonic; Madame Ma- 
conda, Herr Burmeister, Mr. Giles; chorus and orchestra 

Third night, first performance in New Hampshire of the 
new work, ‘“Melusina,” by Heinrich Hoffman; Mrs. Bar- 
num, Miss Sovereign, Mr. Giles, Mr. Miles; chorus and 
orchestra. 

The orchestra will be under the direction of W. R. 
Chapman and Henri G. Blaisdell. 








Louis V. Saar’s New Works. 
L OUIS V. SAAR, the New York composer and pianist, 


has passed, with members of his family, a pleasant 
and profitable vacation at his Bodensee home, near Lindau, 
Bavaria. The Saars expect to remain abroad until Septem 
ber 16, when they will sail for New York from Hamburg 
on the steamer Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Saar will resume his teaching at Steinway Hall by 
October 1. 

During his holiday Mr. Saar has written a new work for 
chorus and orchestra and numerous male part songs. Hug 
Brothers, of Leipsic, who published Mr. Saar’s composition 
“Schlachtgebet,” will also publish his new scores. “Schlacht 
gebet,” which is for chorus and orchestra, was sung by the 
New York Arion last winter. This beautiful work has 
already been accepted for performances by leading socie 
ties in Leipsic, Munich and Zurich. Mr. Saar has selected 
a poem by Uhland, “Vatergruft,” as the text for his new 
work for chorus and orchestra. 





E, J. Myer Closes His Season at Point Chautauqua. 


DMUND J. MYER closed his summer term at Point 
Chautauqua on the Lake, August 23. He reports the 
most prosperous summer he has ever had on the lake. 
After the second week he was compelled to turn away all 
applicants. Teachers and singers were with him from 
many States. So much interest was shown in the normal! 
course that he has determined to enlarge upon it in the in- 
terest of teachers. His assistant, John Randolph, of the 
State University of Lincoln, Neb., will be with him again 
next summer. 
Mr. Myer will spend his vacation during September in 
Maine. He will reopen his studio at 32 East Twenty-third 
street on October 1. 





Fannie Hirsch Gving Abroad. 

Miss Fannie Hirsch, the soprano and member of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, will sail for England Sep 
tember 5 on the White Star steamer Oceanic. 








Leopold Godowsky. 


ITH art it is the same as with science 
stagnation spells death. Be the prog- 
ress never so oblique, progress there 
must be, else art perishes. Thus it is that 

we find old forms being replaced by novel ones, new the 





ories of interpretation crowding out the academic In 
this perpetual flux and reflux the art of playing the piano 
beautifully is bound to undergo modifications. Every 
decade measures a step in some given direction. Either 
the technical ideals flourish or the purely musical side is 
developed. We have seen Chopin influence Liszt, and 
.Liszt influence several generations. We have witnessed 
the decline and fall of the ornamental in piano playing, 
while the death of Rubinstein closed the epoch of thun 
derous effects and overwhelming emotionality. He has had 
his successors. Yet the crest of the emotional wave curled 
highest when Rubinstein sat before the keyboard 

Since his departure piano playing has been either se 
verely intellectual or brutally realistic. The poetic men 
were in the majority, the men who continued the Chopin 
tradition. Brilliancy and an almost orchestral sonority 
are cultivated to a high pitch, or—the objective school 
claims precedence, with its suppression of individuality, 
its lauding of the scholastic ideal, its exaggeration of the 
letter at the expense of the spirit. Leopold Godowsky 
the young Russian virtuoso, belongs to neither of thes« 
camps. In theory and practice he is an eclectic, for he 
plays Bach quite as wonderfully as he does Chopin 
Brahms as intellectually as Beethoven. He has all the 
technics of the modern school, but to such an intense di 
gree as.to banish them or summon them at will. So it 
is his music that we listen to, rather than hyper-digital 
feats, so completely does this artist clothe the dry bones 
of mechanism with a beautiful tone, above all with a 
poetic, musical atmosphere. He is objective, inasmucl 
as he reveals the soul of the composer that he interprets 
he is subjective, too, for he plays like no one else on th 
globe. To his supple mechanism is allied a strong mus 
cal imagination and an audacity in conception that is 
breath-catching. Godowsky can be as sensational as the 
most sensational, and in the depiction of certain moods 
delicate and subtle moods, he has no equal. Yet his per 
formances of Brahms’ two concertos were hailed by thi 
critical press as being noble, inspiring and classic 

He visits us this coming season both in recital and wit! 
orchestra—for he is to play five times with the Bostor 
Symphony Orchestra on tour, and twice in Greater New 
York. In recital Mr. Godowsky promises us the original 
performance of his Chopin versions. These paraphrases 
which border on the transcendental in piano music, repré 
sent all that is new for the last three decades, and, as we 
indicated above, place Godowsky in the ranks of the in 
ventors. Those who have read the opinions of Tut 
MusicaL Courier on the subject of the Godowsky 
Chopin studies and have been skeptical will have their 
eyes and their ears opened when this virtuoso plays his 
novel arrangements. To the soul of Chopin he has given 
polyphonic wings. Nowhere in piano music, not even in 
Bach, will be found such an astounding polyphony, such 
picturesque counterpoint We assert that Godowsky 
has made a distinct discovery in piano art. And how he 
plays, with what velvety touch, keen rhythmics, overs 
whelming technique and deep poetic feeling, we will leave 
our readers determine when he is heard in concert. Go 
dowsky is phenomenal, Godowsky is musical an'i Godow 
sky is the poet of the piano. 


Mme. Ogden Crane. 
Madame Ogden Crane, the New York vocal teacher, 
was the soloist at the opening service of the Ocean Grove 


Camp Meeting Association last Saturday morning 
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T is generally understood to be an in 


executable task to attend two weddings 


at the same time, but in Berlin you 


learn the apparently equally impos 
sible trick of being present at two 
. simultaneous operatic perform 
ances, provided you are not such 
a musical glutton as to insist 
upon hearing the whole of ea 

iy The two royal opera houses of 
_ Berlin, the New one (Kro and 
the old one, resumed their 
representations promptly at the 

" expiration of a six we 
- : vacation simultaneously last 
night. At Kroll’s they gave “the 
other” one of the two operettas with which they have filled 
the repertory of the previous season, and which probably 
will run through the coming one, as long as they will at 
tract as large audiences as steadily as they have done so 

far. These two “classics” are, as I have said befor: I 
Fledermaus” and “The Mikado.” The latter was chosen 
_for the opening night, and it was worth the price of admis 
sion (which, of course, I did not have to pay) to see and 
hear Lieban in the part of Ko-Ko. His wife, Mrs. Lieban 
Globig, was the comely Yum-Yum, and when the Mikado 
asks Ko-Ko whether he has a right to kiss her, the scoun 
drel answers with a Na und ob! which brings down the 


house. Knupfer was as good in the title part as ever and 
so was Philipp, who graduated from the operetta stage in 
the part of Nanki-Pooh. New the 
Mrs Katisha, who 


but who was lacking considerably in humor 


in conglomerate cast 
acceptable 


Miss von 


Bibow in the part of Peep-Boh, who was somewhat inferior 


was Gross as vocally was 


and 


to her two sister little maids from school 


Despite the fact that the orchestra was at moments a 
trifle too obstreperous the “Mikado” performance was mu 
as a whole and scenically a very 


the 


sically very satisfactory 
brilliant one, but neither all of the principals in cast 
nor the chorus have as yet acquired the art and grace of 
motions of body and fans with accuracy of ensemble and 


rhythmic precision 


Of the “Lohengrin” performance (“Don Giovanni” had 


originally been announced for the opening night), with 
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which the season was ushered in at the Royal Opera House, 
I heard only the final half and for several reasons was not 
so very sorry that I had had to forego the doubtful pleas 
ure of attending the whole of it. Virtually it proved one 
of the most inferior representations I ever witnessed at the 
royal institute. Principally was this due to the fact that 
the house Elsa had not returned yet to her home and that 
to the 


For the latter reason I don’t want to ap- 


a substitute had jump into breach without even a 


single rehearsal 
pear too severe upon Miss Margaretha Frisch, but even if she 
had had better command of the music and the situation, her 


voice would never have sufficed to fill the vast auditorium 


of the acoustically, anyhow not very favorable, Royal 
Opera House. Histrionically her impersonation of Elsa 
reminded me strongly of the one I saw in New York at 


the Metropolitan Opera House many years ago, when the 
wife of one of America’s best bandmasters and most popu- 
She was intent 


so 


lar composers was the heroine upon 
watching Seidl’s baton so as not to miss her entrance cue 
and so indifferent as far as acting the part was concerned, 
that Niemann, who was the Lohengrin of the occasion, and 
who was visibly annoyed at the solo love making he had 
i the 
Herz enttressoien” 


to do in the first conjugal scene, at last in despair at 
words “Fuehl ich so suess zu dir mein 
took the fair and fat Elsa’s shapely arm and laid it around 
his neck, to the amusement of those who witnessed the ac 
Miss Frisch was not quite so stolid in her acting 


Her vi 


though small, is sympathetic and well trained, and her in 


tion. 
but she was restrained through inexperience vice 
tonation pure. For a smaller stage she will become in duc 
time a useful acquisition 

Of the home personnel Miss Reinl, through sheer force 
of temperament, and Bulsz, by means of his healthy voice 
and clear, pointed delivery, proved themselves victorious 
as Ortrud and Telramund, respectively, over the bounding 
billows of the very noisy orchestra. At the Royal Opera 
House well at Kroll’s the brasses of the members 
of the Royal Orchestra sounded as if these gentlemen had 


a good deal of 


as 


as 


indulged during the summer vacation in 
out-of-door playing and could not now at once regain 
the subduedness necessary in a closed building 

Gruening was a poetic Lohengrin in conception as well 
as in appearance, but his voice was not in good condition 
even after the rest it has enjoyed. Wittekopf’s bass is not 
ponderous enough for the part of the King, and Bach 
Herald, indulged in his usual tremolo, 


if he were a Frenchman and not a pupil of the Bayreuth 


mann, as the as 


school 
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The future of the Theater des Westens as an opera 
house seems now assured, as Director Hofpauer, en 
couraged through his successes of the past year, has ac 


quired from the proprietors of the building a new lease for 


a prolonged term of years. This will enable the enterpris 


ing impresario and director to engage his choral and or 


chestral forces as well as his solo personnel for a longer 


ierm than one season at a time, and thus to gain gradu 
ally a well trained ensemble. He will reopen his season 
on September 1, for which as guests far Madame Pre 


vosti and the tenor Rothmuehl have been re-engaged 


In the interim Fersney’s operetta troupe from Hamburg 


are holding the boards at the Theater des Westens, and 
lately have revived Offenbach’s “La Belle Heléne” with 
fair artistic as well as financial success. The “Geisha” and 


“Boccaccio” are the other two alternating drawing cards 
of their repertory. 
Serious opera, so called, will continue also 


Theatre until the end of this month, despite the reopening 


at the Schiller 


of the royal theatres, as Director Morwitz is satisfied with 
the nightly numerous attendances which fill his house at 
“family” prices, as they used to say in the old Bowery 
Theatre 

7 7. 

Death removed day before yesterday from our 
midst a real mastersinger in the truest sense of the term 
the great baritone, Franz Betz, who, together with Albert 
Niemann. Marianne Brandt, Lilli Lehmann, Lucca, Mal 
linger and the bass Fricke, formed during the halcyon 
days of these artists an operatic ensemble the like of 


which for excellence has never been equaled by any other 
se pe rsonnels 

Marcl 
techni 


the Carlsruhe poly 


ra hou 
Ma 


career of a 


of the world’s ope 


> 


Fetz 1835, and was 


for which he 


was born yence on 19 


the ian 


fitted himself at school and later on at 
but for the 


first intended for 


technical school, his love theatre and, above 


all, his fine baritone voice and natural musical inclination 
soon drove him to the operatic stage At first he met 
with little or no success, and thus drifted from the Han 


over to the smaller court opera houses of Altenburg and 


Gera until in 1859 he landed in Rostock. From there a 
lucky accident took him to Berlin, where he made his 
guesting début as Don Carlos in Verdi's “Ernani,” and 


met immediately with so pronounced a recognition that he 


was definitely engaged at once, and thenceforward re 


Royal Opera House 
1898, viz., a period of forty 


mained a member of the personnel un 


til the close of the season of 


years. He was in style one of the most versatile artists the 


world has ever known, and although he excelled in Wagner 


roles such as Hans Sachs, which part he created at the Mu 


nich first performance of “Die Meistersinger” in 1868, and 
Wotan, which he sang at Bayreuth in 1876; Wolfram, Fly 
ng Dutchman, Kurver nd Telramund he was not less 
satisfactory in roles of entirely different musical and dra 


matic character, such as Count Di Luna, in “Trovatore” 
the Count in Lortzing’s “The Poacher”; the Duke in “Lu 
rezia B« rgia”’ Tristan in Je ssonda,” by Sp. hr Nelusco 
in “L’Africaine”’; Agamemnon in Gluck’s “Iphegenia” 
the Speaker in Mozart’s “Magic Flute”; the Count in 
Nozze di Figaro”; Hans Heiling and Prince Ottokar in 


rd of Betz 


dsplayed a 


Der Freischiitz.” The last great creation I hea 


was Falstaff in Verdi’s masterwork, in which he 


semi-phlegmatic, semi-chivalresque humor of Shakespear 
ian plasticity. Nevertheless, Betz was a greater singer 
than actor, and frequently the immobility of his features 
and the stiffness of his gestures detracted from the his 
trionic value of his impersonation. His voice, however 
remained voluminous, clear and fresh almost to his last 
appearances in public, and his delivery was the acme of 
clearness in pronunciation and amalgamation of word and 
music. In the latter respect especially he had few equals 
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America’s Greatest Coloratura Soprano. 


Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals. 


OF HER TRIUMPH AT THE MAINE FESTIVAL THE PRESS SAID: 


“MACONDA CREATES A 


—Portland News, October, 1898. 





‘* When she begins to sing her throat is a nest of singing birds.” 
—FPortland Argus, October 3, 1899. 
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and no superiors. Betz was from the first to the last a 
great favorite of the Berlin public. He died of cancer of 
the stomach at the age of sixty-five, leaving a widow, with 
whom he lived in happiest union, and four children, three 
sons and a daughter. The funeral will take place this af- 
ternoon, and will no doubt be attended by every musician 
whe happens to be in Berlin at this time of year. 
ee 6 

Prof. Robert Radecke, the director of the royal aca- 
demic institute for church music, a department of the 
Royal High School for Music, will celebrate on October 21 
the seventieth anniversary of his birth and at the same 
time the fiftieth anniversary of his artistic activity. His 
many friends and numerous pupils are planning an ovation 
for the meritorious pedagogue in the shape of a marble 
bust to be modeled by Professor Tondeur and to be placed 


in the Royal High School. 
* * * 


Prof. Von Herzogenberg will retire from the Royal 


Academy of Music on account of ill health. 
* * * 


The Philharmonic subscription concerts will begin in 
October under Arthur Nikisch’s direction. As soloist for 
the first concert Anton Von Rooy has been engaged. 

* + + 

Paderewski, who is at present residing near Morges, 
will concertize in Germany during the month of February 
of the coming year. 

* . + 


Siegfried Wagner intends to compose some festive music 


for the opening of the newly to be built Prince Regent 


Theatre at Munich. 
* * * 

Among the most interesting of my callers during the 
past week were two of the world’s great pianists, the 
first one bringing me from Paris greetings of Mr. Blu- 
menberg. This was Moriz Rosenthal, whom I had not 
seen for a couple of years and who had not played in 
Berlin for a period of now seven years, which will be 
increased by another year, as Rosenthal’s many engage- 
ments for the coming season prevent his appearance in the 
capital of Germany. His tournée will begin on October 
30, at Cologne, after which will follow London and Eng- 
land in November. In December he will play in Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest and Constantinople. In 
January and February Rosenthal will play in part in Ger- 


many—Breslau, Frankfort, Wiesbaden, Hamburg, Leipsic, 
Danzig, &c. Thence he will go to Paris, where, under 
Chevillard’s direction, at the former Lamoureux concerts, 
he will appear twice. He told me with apparent delight 
that on these two occasions he will have for an associate 
the Steinway piano. From Paris Rosenthal goes to 
Russia, where he will be the soloist of the St. Petersburg 
and Moscow Imperial Russian Music Society’s concerts, 
and thence to Madrid, where he will appear with the 
Sociedas di Concertos. To America Rosenthal will not 
go until the season of 1902-3. 

In Rosenthal’s company was Dr. Pollack, one of Ber- 
lin’s best oculists and at the same time one of the world’s 
great amateur pianists. His musical conception is as 
wonderful as his technic is well developed and his memory 
is phenomenal. He has virtually the biggest repertory of 
any pianist I ever knew, amateur or professional. 

The other great pianist who called at the Berlin office 
of THe Musica Courter was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
in the quietness of his St. Petersburg paternal home fitted 
himself for his coming American tournee. [ confidently 
predict for this young artist, who will make his first ap- 
pearance in New York in November, a success the like of 
which will not often have been surpassed, for of all the 
pianists of the younger school he is decidedly the most 
musical as well as the most sympathetic one. He is also 
one of the kind that are apt to make frienas wherever they 
appear. 

Gabrilowitsch was accompanied by Mr. Wright, the 
McKinley featured, amiable representative of the Everett 
Piano Company, of New York and Cincinnati, whose 
pianos Gabrilowitsch is to play during his American 
tournée. 

Willy Burmester, the renowned violin virtuoso, called 
previous to his departure for Scandinavia, where he will 
make an extended tournée during the coming month, and 
Hans Winderstein, the genial Leipsic conductor, whom 
you will have occasion to admire in New York during the 
coming season, also paid me a visit. ©. FP. 


Montclair Apollo Club. 

The Apollo Club, of Montclair, N. J., have re-engaged 
Louis R. Dressler as conductor for the coming season. 
This club will give a concert in December and a light 
opera in April 





The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


New York, August 9, 1900 


Virgil Practice Clavier Company: 
ENTLEMEN—I regard the Virgil Practice Clavier 
as of the greatest possible artistic and educational 
value to the pianist and piano teacher, especially if it is 
used in accordance with the principles formulated in what 
is known as the Clavier Method. Independent of these, it 
is a wonderful aid in the acquisition of technical skill in 
the hands of any fairly intelligent musician. 

The method itself is, in my opinion, the most direct and 
efficient means of making players not only superior to 
other methods, but absolutely right in all its vital prin- 
ciples. 

Lack of unanimity in this opinion on the part of musi- 
cians generally I consider to be due almost entirely to the 
fact that their knowledge of it is more or less superficial, 
and that they do not see the importance of applying true 
educational principles to the study of the piano 

Very truly yours, 
SUMNER SALTER.’ 


The American School of Opera. 
A PPLICATIONS from all sections of the United States 


and Canada have been received at the American 
School of Opera, at 827 Carnegie Hall. The board of 
directors are William G. Stewart, S. C. Bennett, W. H 
MacDonald, Ben Teal and A. Y. Cornell. The aims of 
this school are to train singers for grand opera sung in 


English. 


Alma Stencel, a youthful pianist from New York, gave a 
recital at the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, ‘last Wednes 
day afternoon. Miss Stencel will soon sail for Europe 
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ture: IV. “Romanticists and Realists,” Prof. F. M. War- 
ren. Children’s concert in the Amphitheatre. 
Fripay, AUGUST 17. 
Lecture: Dr. Lincoln Hulley. Lecture: V. “Literature 
and Liberal Culture,” Prof. E. H. Griggs Annual exhi 
THE ATHENAEUM HOTEL, }) bition of the Chautauqua School of Physical Education 


CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y., > . : - ¢ rs 
August 25,1900.) Lecture: \V he Literature of the Third Republic, 


Prof. F. M. Warren. Picture play rhe Girl and the 
Program August 11—August 23, 1900. Guardsman,” Alex. Black. 
Saturpay, AuGusT 11.—GRANGE Day. Saturpay, Aucust 18. 
Lecture: “The Religious Training of the Child,” Prof. Lecture: “French Housekeeping,” Miss Maria Parloa 
G. W. Pease. Concert in the Amphitheatre. Lecture: “Accompanists,” Dr. A. E. Winship Lecture: 


Sunpay, AUGUST 12 (With experiments:) “Wireless Telegraphy,” Prof. A. E 


: Dolbear. Illuminated fleet, lake front 
Address: Dr. Lincoln Hulley. Sermon: Dr. Russel “ = 


H. Conwell. Assembly convocation. C. L. S. C. vesper 
service. Sacred song service. Vigil of the class of 1900. Sermon: President John Henry Barrows Assembly 


Sunpbay, AUGUST I9 


Monpay, AUGUST 13 convocation. C. L. S. C. vesper service. Sacred song ser 


Lecture: I. “The Supreme Law of Service,” Dr. Lin- vice. Vigil of the class of 1901. 
coln Hulley. Lecture: “Education and Life.” 1. “Educa- Monpay, AUGUST 20 
tion for the Art of Life,” Prof. Edward Howard Griggs. Lecture: “Living and Dying Nations,” Dr. W. F. Crafts 
Lecture: I. “The Medieval Epic of Charlemagne and of Lecture: (With experiments.) “What We Know About 
Arthur,” Prof. F. M. Warren. Concert in the Amphi- the Ether.” Prof. A. E. Dolbear. Lecture: I. “Hotel de 


theatre Rambouillet and the Précieuses,” Leon H. Vincent. Con 
Tuespay, AUGUST 14. cert in the Amphitheatre. 
Lecture Self Conquest,” D. Lincoln Hulley. Lecture Tusseay, Avucusr 31 


Il. “Influence of Parent and Teacher in Moral Education,” 
Prof. E. H. Griggs. Address: Dr. J. Q. A. Henry. Lec- 
ture: II. “The Drama of Corneille, Moliére and Racine,” 
Prof. F. M. Warren. Feast of lanterns and promenade 


Address: “What Quakerism Stands For,” President W 
W. Birdsall. Lecture: II. “The French Academy and Its 
Influences,” Leon H. Vincent. Readings: “The Rivals,” 


F. Underhill. 


concert 
WeEpNespay, AuGusT 15.—Recocnition Day. WEDNEspAY, AUGUST 22 


Recognition day exercises. Conferring of C. L. S. C. Lecture: “The Relation of Philanthropy to Religion,’ 


diplomas. Class of 1900 Concert in the Amphitheatre. J. M. Jackson. Concert in the Amphitheatre. Lecture: 


Lecture: III. “The Child and the Race.” Prof. E. H. “The Grand Cafion of Arizona,” Nat. M. Bingham 

Griggs. Lecture: “The Literary Influence of J. J. Rous Tuurspay, AuGUST 23 

se ” Prof. F ’arre ic > play: “Miss : , . _— , > i 
au.” Prof. F. M. Warren. Picture play: “Miss Amer- 1 ecture: “What Is An Education?” Pres, W. W. Bird 


ica,” Alex. Black. Reception to C. L. S. C. class of 1900 all 
by the Society of the Hall in the Grove. : 


Lecture: IV. ““Madame de Sevigne,’’ Leon H. Vin 
cent. Readings: “Rip Van Winkle,” C. F. Underhill 
THurspay, AUGUST 16 
ro“ * * * 
Lecture: Dr. Lincoln Hulley. Lecture: IV. “The 


Training of American Citizenship,” Prof. E. H. Griggs As announced in a previously printed program, Her 
£ I I ) 
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August 2, the subject being “John Ruskin.” The Assem 
bly Herald prints the ensuing summary of the lecture: 

His life was art; his love was nature. The death of John 
Ruskin has made the consideration of the real significance 


of his life, teaching and influence peculiarly appropriate 


Yet this literal death, which marks the end of his physical 
life, follows after many years the actual ending of his ac 
tive work among men, and precedes, perhaps, by an inter 


val immeasurable by mere years the passing of his influ 
ence upon mankind. John Ruskin, the man, left the world 
of men in the winter that has passed. John Ruskin, the 
living teacher and craftsman in words, may be said to have 
ceased to be many years ago, when intellectual darkness 
closed upon the brain wearied with intricate activities 


John Ruskin, philosopher, prophet, preacher and poet— 


John Ruskin, an influence toward idealism, an enemy to 
blinding prejudice, an upholder of the nobler instincts of 
man—this Ruskin, and this is the true Ruskin, died neither 


il oblivion, nor in the vital extinction 


in that time of ment 
of physical death; but lives, and will continue to live, an 
active and inspiring presence in progress. He is 
an influence not only in the mood of to-day, but one of 
the strongest of influences in arts and letters in social re- 
form, in attitude toward the worl 1en about us, and 


the mystery of life beyond 


The effects of Ruskin’s teaching is manifold It has 
stimulated interest in lands« ipe painting and set in motion 
ideas of art. It has brought forth an interest in architec 
ture and clarified the perfections of nature by showing to 


the uneducated eye the hidden secrets of the world about 


us. Devoid of a spirit of bigotry, he saw in religion the 
beauties of every cult. By his deep studies he has turned 
the trend of political economy into a practical vein 

In a word, John Ruskin, poet, philosopher, artist, has 
given to the world thoughts that cannot die, information 


that must live, a life worthy of emulation Nature is re 


plete with treasures Ruskin has showed us how to find 


them 
* » om 
The following paragraphs are taken from an address 
delivered in the Amphitheatre on August 17. the speaker 


being Prof. E. H. Griggs, of Leland Stanford University 





nd the subje I ure and Liber Cultu 
The hought which I have |} it 1 all tl has been 
said this week is that we need ti nlarge our conception 
both of life and of education. That human living means 
scmething vastly deeper and vastly larger than we usually 
nk. and therefore that education. which is the means 
ind way of life. means something for beyond the mere 
system of schools. We have ceased speaking of ‘finishing’ 
ur education we hop that we may never finish it 
We believe that very dav of life n opportunity for 
further culture, and that every day has part of its deep 
est meaning because it is a chance to grow in life, that is 
gain new edt PP ae 
“But, after all, the chief study of mankind must always 
be man There are many avenues for this study: the 
study of the actions of men and women, the pages of 
history which unfold mighty institutions, political, social 
ind religious; the study of the great works of art which 
rT body the I uman spirit Each of these is an ivenue 


having its own importance, but the fine arts are the most 


ideal of all expression of human life not conditioned by 
conditions of mere utility, by the ordinary business world 
not limited to those things of life or experience only in 
the day, but expressing every wave movement of the 
spirit. In all these fine arts it is literature to which we 
turn to find the most complex, the most many-sided ex 
pression of human nature. Music strikes best out on the 





Lecture: “Rascals and Saints,” Dr, A. E. Winship. Lec- bert Bates, of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave an address here on 
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bosom of the emotional; painting and sculpture express 
most deeply power and conception for the intellect and 
imagination; but literature can unite a series of these 
expressions. With the same emotional appeal in less 
measure than music gives, infusing something of the 
function of both music and painting, it can carry out the 
interpretation of the whole range of human living, in the 
drama on the very stage of action itself, in the lyric poem. 
Literature is the most accessible, for in the margin of 
time that is ours to spend as we please, which we usually 
waste, literature is our avenue of self-culture. As well as 
the most accessible, it is the most permanent, in a way. 
Literature is an avenue for liberal culture, accessible to 
everyone. Whatever the art that particularly appeals to 
you, whether music, painting or sculpture or architecture 
or human history in any of its aspects, .urn to literature 
and find the universal appeal that each of us needs. What 
gives literature this wonderful value for everyone, for all 
who seek the highest liberal culture, is its content of 
thought and feeling and imagination, and when you turn 
to the really great books of the world you find thought 
on every subject that interests humanity; not one is 
wanting 

“Would you face the great speculative mystery of life, 
all the wonder of the unknown, turn not only to your 
philosophy, not only to Kant or Aristotle or Spinoza, but 
open the simple comedy written for the London populace 
and read what Prospero says to Ferdinand and Miranda in 
‘The Tempest.’ If you would get the best philosophy of 
music ever written, turn to Browning. If you would get 
some of the painting of humanity such as we get from Fra 
Lippo Lippi, the gospel of nature, of revelation of the life 
in which we live, move and have our being, turn to Words- 
worth’s poetry. If you would get an interpretation of the 
struggle of time and circumstance, the way in which evil 
may through some mystery be converted even into good, 
and the dead leaves of yesterday live to nourish the roots 
of this year’s spring flowers, turn to Goethe and the gos- 
pel of self struggle through action. When we read, ‘Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow,’ and the re- 
mainder of that beautiful passage, and remember that such 
words of beauty belong in the great literature of the 
world, one must realize how deeply the ethical problem is 
treated for us there. One of the great values of literature 
lies in the fact that it never gives mere thought. And that 
makes its appeal so much more universal, for the avenues 
of our relation to humanity are not merely through the 
thinking intellect, not only through the world of the un- 
derstanding, but stiil more through the world of appre- 
ciation. Love, faith, beauty belong in the life of appre- 
ciation and never can be reduced to the statement and the 
incident. * * * 

“Literature, like everything else we know in this world, 
has not only its soul, but its body: the content of thought 
and feeling and imagination is expressed through har- 
monious and adequate form for this art. The student who 
takes up literature for liberal culture finds in the study of 
the formal elements of literary style a value chiefly be- 
cause these are means of passing behind to what is deeper, 
to what is to give expression. But the more carefully one 
studies the form, the poetry, the beauty of its art, the more 
one can appreciate the imagination and feeling, the vary- 
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ing moods and the topics of thought. And one studies 
but a little way before discovering that there is a series of 
forms in literature, from common speech up through the 
speech intense with feeling, over into the iambic verse, and 
then into higher and higher forms as you pass from the 
beginning to the end; the lowest of these is most universal 
in its expression of life, and the highest narrows, but it can 
express some peculiar mood or thought more perfectly 
than any other. Rhythm is no accident. It is in the broad 
soul of life; everything in this world is built upon the plain 
of rhythmic wave movements; in the biological develop- 
ment of life, in the human organization with its blood cir- 
culation and its respiration of the breath; all is rhythm; 
and all rhythm in literature is significant only because it 
expresses this fundamental principle of humanity and of 
tie 9? 

“In all these ways of approaching the great books of the 
world, the end in view is liberal culture. Literature has 
its value for us not because it may be an interesting text- 
book for building up the history of language, not because 
it may show the marks and skill of some analyst who 
wishes to take it to pieces, not because it is valuable in 
training historical expression; but above all these, because 
it is food for the growing character and life, because it 
unlocks humanity to us, the avenue most accessible 
through which we can pass into the history of the ages 
and into the ideals of humanity everywhere. * * * 

“Great literature helps us to realize a little more of the 
great ideals that lead us on. It helps us to realize in the 
life that is now the divinity and nobility, as someone says, 
to idealize the real thoughts, to find the ideal in the real. 
the only place in the universe where we shall ever find it. 
ior the kingdom of heaven is not in some other world or 
time or space; it is within humanity. The kingdom of the 
spirit, the world for which we long, the golden epoch, the 
holy land, this is not somewhere else, but it is only 
where men and women are living lofty ideals in earnest 
and noble ways, and the wisdom of experience is to dis- 
cover the divinity of common things. Life is only sublime 
when we live it sublimely, and great literature would help 
us a little to do that; and may that end, the end of truly 
liberal humanistic culture—may that be ours.” 


*- * * 


Why does the Chautauqua Assembly insert the word 
“grand” before “concert” in its official program, thus in- 
dorsing the practices of too ardent press agents? Why, 
if the custom be commendable, should “eloquent” not pre- 
cede “sermon,” and “interesting” not be associated with 
“lecture”? 

To place a laudatory adjective before the announcement 
of each musical event is to introduce that which is at once 
irrational and indiscreet. Rather let the audience deter- 
mine the artistic value of a performance. A musician has 
the privilege of making an appearance: a listener reserves 
the peculiar right of forming his own estimate. 

* * * 

Miss Cornelia Rousseau, of South Africa, who has been 
taking a special course here this season. thinks that it 
would be an excellent thing to establish a Chautauqua in 
her native country. 

Recently Dr. H. R. Palmer was so unfortunate as to tem- 
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Hungarian Pianist. 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 


porarily disable his right shoulder, but the choir director 
conducted so skillfully with his left arm that audiences and 
singers did not suffer any loss or inconvenience. 

It appears that William H. Sherwood’s daughter Ruth, 
who has been spending the summer here with her parents, 
is to be an artist instead of a musician, several gratifying 
recognitions of her talent having been won in Chicago. 

Mrs. E. T. Tobey, a prominent piano instructor, who is 
associated with the Chautauqua Summer School of Music, 
is visiting Toronto, Canada, this week, and will return on 
August 27 to the Assembly grounds. 

A “Friends’ Convention” is now in session here. 

Dr. George Vincent, principal of the Assembly’s edu 
cational department, left this week for Europe 

William H. Sherwocd will visit New York during the 
next few days. 

Their professional engagements having terminated, Mrs 
Charles Howard Trego, soprano, of Chicago; Miss Bessic 
Bonsall, contralto, of New York, and I. V. Flagler, of 
Auburn, N. Y., left Chautauqua on Thursday. Before 
returning to the American metropolis Miss Bonsall will 
attend the marriage of her sister, which will take place 
next week in Toronto. 

W. S. Bailey, director of the Chautauqua Assembly Her- 
ald, also departed on Thursday, and before going to 
Cleveland, Ohio, will enjoy a well earned vacation 

In last week’s Chautauqua letter the paragraphs de 
scriptive of a “female writer’s” sentiments, together with 
comments upon Dickens’ use of the pronoun I, formed 
part of a preceding quotation from the Chautauquan Maga 
zine, while a sentence in reference to Anthomy Hope was 
intended to state that the latter would have been, not 
“lamented,” but “haunted” ever after by that graphic 


peroration. May HamItton 


Mrs. Crane’s Pupils Assisted. 


The pupils of Madame Ogden Crane, who took part in 
the entertainment at the Asbury Park Auditorium Sat 
urday night acquitted themselves admirably 

Mrs. C. M. Ward sung “To Sevilla” with an abandon 
and finish that impressed her friends. Mrs. Grace Un 
derwood sang “A Summer Night” artistically. Frank D 
Hunt gave a splendid interpretation of “Two Grenadiers.” 
In Miss Edith Shafer’s song her phrasing and finish were 
especially good. Miss Sadie Grapel sang in her usual 
good style. Miss Georgia Butcher showed a marked im 
provement. Miss Grace Love sang sweetly. Miss Beu 
lah Reed was unable to appear owing to illness. Walter 
Havens sang two baritone solos and his voice appeared 
to great advantage. 

Miss Florence Andrews, also a pupil of Madame Crane 
gave two readings in her inimitable style. The quartet 
“Annie Laurie,” sang by Madame Ogden Crane, Mr 
Ward, Mrs. Snow and Miss Andrews, was beautifully ren 
dered and heartily applauded Mrs. Crane sang “The 
Promise of Life,” her voice being as full and resonant 
as it was twenty-five years ago. 

The back of the program showed that Madame Crane 
has forty-seven pupils at her Asbury Park summer school 
—Asbury Park Daily Press. 
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OSTENDE, August 11, 1900 
OW fast the time passes at the seashore, and 
fac) how we pass on even faster! On lifting our 
(PY eyes to look at the calendar we perceive the 
date August 11, which will ornament the 
It seems that the season 


top of this article. Is it possible! 
hardly entered in upon 


is just commencing, that we have 
it, and in spite of this fact we are in the big month of 
\ugust, the most flourishing month at the seashore. 

Why people come here at this date sooner than any 
other will never be known. It is the style and voila-tout. 
Many would no doubt much prefer to come a little earlier, 
beach of Ostende when en 


1 


but to show oneself on the 
cumbered by the crowd, when there is not a place to be 
found anywhere, that is considered to be “entirely select,” 
as one says nowadays. It is a stamp ot elegance which 
the “grand monde” insists upon giving itself, and one does 
not discuss those things any more than one discusses the 
caprices of fashion, whose commands are irrevocable. To 
onvince oneself, moreover, that the moment of the big 
exodus to the seashore has arrived it suffices to pass two 
hours on the beach, from 11 to 1 o'clock, that is to say, at 
the psychological moment when the entire brilliant colony 
strangers plunge into the waves 

As there are fagots and fagots, so there are beach and 
beach, and those who have not seen the one of Ostende in 
the month of August cannot conceive an idea of this shore 
The big hotels on 


as picturesque, as charming, to behold 
the Digne, which up to now have been conspicuous by 
their lack of guests, whose proprietors 
have been talking war with the Transvaal, war 
and the Paris Exposition, are now filling up rapidly, and 


with serious faces, 
in China, 


in the evening present a most brilliant aspect, with their 
finely lighted dining rooms and magnificently gowned 
guests. One of the most beautiful of these hotels is the 
new Palace Hotel, situated a little further up than the 
royal chalet. It was opened last year, though not com- 
pleted, and even now they are beautifying the grounds and 
planting trees and shrubs around 

Huge in size, the hotel itself is placed behind a large 


garden, which is inclosed by a long promenade Being 
near the Hippodrome, where the races take place; near 
the bathing, with all its modern luxuries and improve 
ments, its huge ballroom, good music and magnificent 
furnishings, this hotel will no doubt in time become the 


resort of fashion in Ostende It is owned by the pro- 
prietors of the Elysée Palace Hotel, in Paris, which, they 
tell me, is quite a model hostelry. The Shah of Persia, 


advancing his trip several days, will arrive in Ostende to 
day, Saturday. Th Minister of Persia at Brussels and 
Mr, Costermans are here for two days to arrange the 
details for the sejour of their sovereign, who will reside at 
this seaside resort until the 24th, the date when he will 
officially arrive in Brussels. The Shah will not be re 
ceived by the King at the Chalet of Ostende, but the 24th 

at the Brussels palace 
In spite of his incognito, the city of Ostende has organ 
ized a series of festivities, consisting notably of the féte 
des fleurs, corso, water polo and torchlight processions 
\ big banquet will also be given to the Persian monarch 
at the City Hall. The War Department on August 2 sent 
to all the regiments a copy of the “Salam,” or “Salut,” 
h precedes the Persian national hymn when _ the 


Shah appears before the troops, and states in the circular 
accompanying the music that it is done with the view oi 
facilitating the task of the military bands which will 
be called upon eventually to render honors to the Per 
sian Shah. Perhaps no greater amusement is to be had 
in Ostende, and that especially for those fond of observing, 
than the one afforded in the Kursaal during the daytime, 
and especially in the evening, in watching the different 
people that pass in and out of this great centre of amuse 
ment. For such in truth it is, and sitting at one of the 
tables sipping a glass of Muenich you can hear and see 
around you languages and people of all nations 

Here a group of English who, by the way, are not nu 
merous this season, discussing the war in the Transvaal 
over a glass of whiskey and soda; there some portly Ger 
man and his better-half with their numerous family happy 
over their Pilsner; on the other side a swarthy Cuban 
tranquilly talking to some American chappie with his best 
girl. So you hear Russian, Polish, Hungarian, French, all 
assembled in the huge rotunda, listening to the music, 
which forms an important part of the entertainment at the 
Kursaai. 

The Concert Symphonique, a large orchestra under the 
direction of Leon Rinskopf, gives concerts sometimes in the 
afternoon, sometimes in the evening. One of the most in 
teresting of these was the one given to celebrate the birth 
day of King Leopold, when the program was entirely de 
voted to the works of Belgian composers. The orchestra 
was assisted by choirs composed of members of the Os- 
tende Academy of Music, whose good training, excellent 
ensemble and depth of sentiment reflected great credit on 
their teachers. Charmingly rendered was Gustave Huberte’s 
symphonic poem, “Joys and Sorrows of the Children,” 
which aroused much enthusiasm, thanks to the popularity 


which this well-known musician, who was present with one 





of his interesting daughters, enjoys, both in Brussels and 
Ostende. Really touching in their sweet simplicity were 

Aux Petits Enfants” and “La Viérge a la Créche,” by 
César Franck, to which, as a marked contrast, came the 
stately “Marche Nuptiale” for choirs, orchestra and organ, 
by A. Dupont. In “Stella’s Dream" of H. Waelput, Mr 
Dern sang beautifully his solo on his violin, and by force 
of his big, full tone and artistic interpretation commanded 
attention even in the Kursaal, where the acoustics are 
miserable for violin 

Among the many artists whom | had the privilege of 
hearing in Ostende, none, | believe, gave me as much 
pleasure as Mr. Gilibert, of the Monnaie and Covent Gar 
den. This excellent artist, who on the boards excels in 
roles of comic verve, did not give us anything in this genre 
He sang “Noélpaien” of Massenet, then a melody, “Mal 
gré Moi” of Pfeiffer, of which the poetry, as much as the 
music, pleased sentimental souls. Mr. Gilibert had an im 
mense success. He was obliged to add two supplementary 
numbers to the program, an air from “Paul and Virginia 
and the piece of Pére Martini, “Plaisir D’Amour.’ 

All this was sung with so much art and naturalness, 
a diction so clear and expressive that one could not tire 
of this excellent basso. Among the lady cantatrices we 
heard Mlle. Marcelle Demongeot, an unknown figure to 
the habitués of the Kursaal. This young artist possesses 

solid, large voice of good timbre. What is more, she 
rhis pro 


t 


fcels what she sings and renders it dramatic 
duced the desired effect in the aria from Paladhiie’s “Pa 
trie’ and in other pieces. But in the grand air from 
Oberon,” for instance, one could wish for a little more 
naive simplicity. Mlle. Demongeot was much applauded, 
and gave as an encore Schubert's “Serenade,” but it was 
taken so slowly that it was almost unrecognizable. I was 
much disappointed on not being able to hear “L’Ombre,” 
of Flotow, which was to have been presented, but which 
was postponed, I don’t know exactly for what reasons 
In its place we heard “Le Chieu du Jardiniere,” an amus 
ing little operette presented by the artists of the Opéra 
Comique of Paris, Mlles. Alice Verlet and Brandon and 
Messrs. Belhomme and Queyla—excellent actors all 
Mile. Verlet excels as vocalist of the two ladies, and Mr 
Queyla of the gentlemen 

rhe latter, a charming man, recounted to us his pleasant 
recollections of America, through which he made a tour 
last season with the Grau Opera Company. He speaks 
most enthusiastically of America and Americans, and 
among other things said that nowhere else in the world 
were there such beautiful women to be found, And I agree 
ic artist, good actor and pleasant 


with him \ sympathe 
man, he deserves all his success, in company with his fel 
low artists, who, as he, also remain in Ostende all the 
season, producing different operettes at intervals 
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ALE vocal teacher wanted part of two days each 
week, in music school ten (10) miles from New 
York city. Address “M.,” care Musical Courier Company 


Metropolitan School of Voice and Singing. 


GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, oirector. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS INCLUDE 





THE EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 


INDORSED BY 


THE LILLIAN NORDICA. 


MAURICE GRAU, Manager Metropolitan Opera Company. 





APPLY > > 


«— 301-302 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





DANNKEUTHEK 


sx1String Quartet. 


15th SEASON. 1900-1901. 


Address: 230 West 70th Street, or 
Care G. Scuirmer, 35 Union Square, 
New York Cliry. 


FP. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIST. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 


Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


Texrerprone: 452 Corumeve. 











MME. 


VON KLENNER 


GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE, 


IN BUROPE. 





Will return early in the Fall. 
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A GREAT biography of Beethoven has yet to ap- 
pear. It may be written, but it has never been 
published in English. When will it be? 


A ND now it is dear old Queen Victoria, who is 
referred to as ‘a De Reszké enthusiast."’ Eng- 
land’s ruler has conferred the Victorian Order on 
both brothers, and it is claimed that Her Majesty 
“entertains a cordial admiration” for both tenor and 
basso. 
HE parents of refined youngsters who are some- 
times disturbed because their young hopefuls 
show artistic rather than commercial tendencies 
should read and reflect on the case of Calvin P. Ti- 
tus, the young musician who was the first to scale 
the wall at Pekin. The young hero will be twenty- 
one years old in September. He is a native of Vin- 
ton, Ia. The muster roll of Company E, Fourteenth 
United States Infantry, taken in June, describes 
Titus as a “musician, present for duty.” He is also 
described as ‘‘a good shot.” 


HE death of Friedrich Nietzsche on Saturday 
last removes one of the most striking figures 
of our day. To musicians he is best known as one 
of the earliest friends and admirers of Richard 
Wagner; he said, indeed, that it was only in the 
company of Wagner, Stein and Rohde that he felt 
happy. After his separation from Wagner and the 
publication of “Der Fall Wagner,” and after the 
death of young Stein, Nietzsche’s brain seemed to 
weaken, till he became in the last few years of his 
life a hopeless idiot, tenderly nursed by his de- 
voted sister. 





NEED OF A NATIONAL CONSERV- 
ATOR Y. 
NDER the above caption the New York Times 
of last Sunday week published an interesting 
article by Henry I. Kawalsky. Mr. Kawalsky main- 
tains that this Government should establish an in- 
stitution non-political for the purpose of perfecting 
our youth of genius in the various arts, and in par- 
ticular in music in all its branches, on the plan of 
such institutions in Europe. 
Among other things the writer puts the matter in 
a business view by stating that there are 20,000 
American students in Europe at an expense of 
$7,200,000 per annum, or $21,600,000 for a three 
years’ course. All this vast sum is taken out of our 
country, he says, because we have no Governmental 
We will not try to compute the fig- 
ures; they might be even larger. A Governmental 
conservatory would not prevent pupils from going 
abroad, no matter how high its standard would be. 
Mr. Kawalsky proves this in an episode from his 
own article which tells of an American lady, who 
says that she had her son with the best teachers in 
America, “and they finally told me that it was use- 
less for me to continue at home ; that they had taught 
him all that it was possible for them to teach, and 
that the only thing to do was to bring my boy to 
Europe and place him in some accredited conserva- 
tory under a great master.” This same lady had to 
dispose of her home and furniture in order to go 
How utterly ridiculous this is! 
What an amount of ignorance about this United 
States must any woman possess who should accept 
such a statement from her son’s teachers, and what 
kind of an ignoramus must such a teacher be, 
and how can Mr. Kawalsky use that as an argu- 
ment ? 
We have as able teachers in all branches of music 
in this country as can be found anywhere on the 
They are in New York, Chicago, Boston, 


conservatory. 


into the scheme. 


globe. 


Cincinnati, St. Louis, Baltimore and San Francisco, 
the home of Mr. Kawalsky. As long as people are 
unsophisticated enough to take the advice of third 
rate teachers (for no first-class teacher could have 





made the statement referred to), and are not famil- 
iar with the musical importance of this country, even 
minus a Governmental conservatory, so long will 
our American dollars be taken across the pond, and 
in most cases hopelessly lost. 

There are many other equally absurd statements 
in Mr. Kawalsky’s article. If that amiable and in- 
teresting and wholesouled gentleman will take the 
trouble to look over the advertisements in this paper 
he cannot fail to read the names of some of the most 
distinguished artists and teachers who make their 
living by improving the talent of thousands in this 
country; he will also notice that there are some ex- 
cellent conservatories between ’Frisco and the Statue 
of Liberty. 

Why should parents go to all the trouble of send- 
ing their children abroad when they can do better 
here? There is only one answer, and that is that the 
American has the foreign worship in his veins, and 
the adoption of Mr. Kawalsky’s plan won't alter that 
absurd habit. 
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ARE RAILROADS RESPONSIBL 


HE Gottschalk-Wolle tragedy has thoroughly 
stirred up the daily press, for, apart from 
certain heartrending details, there was a reckless 
brutality in the taking off of these three men that 
startled the community. 
thinking musical people who travel much. 
can railroad corporations be made rsponsible for the 


The casuality has also set 
How far 


hideous havoc their carelessness brings into bereaved 
families? 

THe Musicar Courter last week called attention 
to the fact that the railroad company, which deprived 
Mrs. James Gottschalk and the Mrs. Wolle of their 
natural protectors, could be sued for heavy damages. 
The company, as well as Montgomery County, evi- 
dently think the opposite. We append the follow- 
ing views from the Allentown (Pa.) Call, dated 
August 20: 


Squire H. J. Smith, of Pennsburg, who was deputized 
by Coroner McGlathery, of Montgomery County, to investi 
gate the accident at Palm Station, in which John F. Wolle 
and Harry O. Wolle, of this city, and James V. Gottschalk, 
their brother-in-law, were instantly killed on Thursday, has 
decided that as the death of the three men was purely acci- 
dental no inquest was necessary. It was learned that the 
team was on the Hancock Ice Company’s private road when 
struck by the train. Engineer Lowe says he blew the 
whistle as usual, and General Agent Himmelberger, of the 
Perkiomen Railroad, whose office is at the East Penn 
Junction, and who was on the train, says Lowe gave the 
longer signal with such vigor that it attracted his attention 

Engineer Lowe could have stopped the train in a shorter 
distance, but in that event it would have come to a stand 
still on the trestling. In that event the train might have 
been derailed and the consequences would have been ter 
rible, so he let the train run until he reached solid ground 
General Agent Himmelberger praises Engineer Lowe very 
highly for his presence of mind. 

Engineer Lowe says the train was close upon the team 
when the latter was first seen. John F. Wolle tried 
jump, but it was too late. He states that if the men had 
taken the precaution to stop and listen, they would have 
heard the train, and if one of them had taken the trouble 
to get out and look they could have seen along the railroad 
for a stretch of 3 or 4 miles. This is the straightest section 
of track along the road, although at the particular point 
from which the men approached a view of the railroad is 
obstructed by a bank. General Agent Himmelberger says 
that so far as he can learn the men exercised no precaution 
whatever looking toward their safe passage over the cross- 
ing, but drove ahead. 

Notwithstanding the stories of the railroad officials, it is 
said that several people who witnessed the accident are 
willing to testify that the team did stop before it reached 
the crossing and that the occupants listened for an ap- 
proaching train. 

It is stated by some that the reason no inquest was held 
was that the commissioners of Montgomery County had no- 
tified the coroner that they would not foot the bill for the 
investigation. 


There are some things stated in the above article 
that have been completely contradicted since their 
publication. In the first place, the track is not easy 
to see from the road, for it passes over a covered 
trestle. The road is steep, and trains always run 
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full speed at this point- There have been other acci- 
dents there, indeed Allentown is singularly unfor- 
tunate in the number of killed, maimed and wounded 
by passing trains. The action of the coroner in this 
particular case, whether dictated by motives of econ- 
omy or other motives, is singular, to say the least. 
A horrible killing takes place; the railroad authori- 
ties say it was the result of carelessness on the part 
of the killed. Dead men teil no tales ; so the coroner 
quietly passes over the event as one that may be 
classed as a “Visitation of God.” 

Now, we protest against this high handed disposi- 
tion as being absolutely unfair to the widows, for 
it looks like an attempt to cut off all appeal to the 
law. Remember, we do not accuse the coroner, his 
deputies, or the commissioners of Montgomery 
County, but we do think that in a case of reasonable 
doubt an inquest should be held. We say “reasona- 
ble doubt” because the latest evidence of eye wit- 
nesses brings into the case testimony of a character 
that must be carefully considered. According to 
those who saw the awful catastrophy, Harvey O. 
Wolle jumped from the wagon before the train was 
heard, looked up and down the track, returned to the 
wagon and gave the signal to go on. 

And the train was fourteen minutes behind time! 

We have often heard the late Mr. Gottschalk de- 
scribe with what caution he always left his carriage 
to see if the track at this point was clear. Why, this 
crossing is considered the most dangerous in the 
county. So, without warning whistle—al! the un- 
prejudiced witnesses are unanimous on this particu- 
lar—the train dashed upon its victims with what sad 
results we all know. 

There are always a host of persons who can ex- 
plain away the responsibility of railroad corporations 
in matters of this sort. Hence the puerile allusion to 
the private road of the Hancock Ice Company; as 
if a killing is not a killing, anywhere, any time. The 
plain fact in the case is that James V. Gottschalk 
and his two brothers-in-law, the Wolles, the sole 
of their families, were carried off in the 
prime of their life. 

Now what is the Perkiomen Branch of the Phila- 


delphia and Reading Railroad going to do about it? 


support 


To show the continued carelessness and indiffer- 
ence to human life of railroads, we print the follow- 


ing news from the Sun of the 22d: 


Killed at a Grade Crossing, 


SrroupssBurG, Pa., August 21.—A Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad express train last night crashed into 
a wagon, in which John Turner and Frederick 
Schwarz, of Analomink, at the Tinkertown crossing, near 


Minsi 


were 


Turner was instantly killed and Schwarz so badly 
injured that his recovery is doubtful. The two horses were 
killed. Schwarz of ex-Representative Richard 
F. Schwarz, and was to leave soon for Germany to com- 


is a son 


plete his education 


Young Mr. Schwarz will never go to Germany to 
complete his musical education, for even if he does 
recover he will be maimed for life. If America can- 
not have its railroads guarded as they are guarded in 
Europe, at least there should be watchmen at dan- 
gerous grade crossings, such as this one near Palm 
Station. 
deaths on the dead! When a train rushes on you un- 
heralded, out of a dark cut or trestle at the rate of 
forty milés—and fourteen minutes behind its sched- 
uled time—what folly it is to shift the responsibility 


What idiocy, or worse, is it, to blame the 


on the speechless dead. 

We learn that both horses, liberated by the shock 
of collision, escaped injury; also that the watch in 
the pocket of the late Mr. Gottschalk was found tick- 
ing as if nothing had happened. Yet the body of 
its owner was mutilated beyond recognition; so cut 
up, indeed, that nothing but a mangled trunk and 
limbs were buried. His relatives say his head was 
unrecognizable. The affair, we repeat, must be in- 
vestigated, an inquest must be held, and when the 
evidence goes before an intelligent jury there will 
be another story to tell. 
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THE DONEBAUER COLLECTION. 


HE Donebauer collection of autographs in 
Prague contains many interesting letters from 
persons. It letters from 


Beer, father of the poet, 


and about musical has 
Goethe to the banker, A. 
Michael Beer, and the composer, Meyerbeer. Goethe 
thought that the latter would be an excellent com- 
poser of music for his “Helena.” ‘The composer 
must be one,” he said, “who, like Meyerbeer, has 
long lived in Italy, and can combine his German na- 
tionality with Italian style and melody,” but respect- 
ing his “Faust” he declared that Mozart could have 
written music for it, but that Meyerbeer was too 
deeply entangled with the Italian theatre. “Faust” 
literature turns up in a letter from Ferdinand Hiller 
in the year 1874. He writes: “I contributed to the 
‘Faust’ literature in my young days a ‘Faust’ over- 
ture, which I produced in Paris not without success, 
but I have not published it.” On the other hand, the 
composer of the “Faust” music, 


Gounod, writes in 1884, after a severe criticism: “I 


most popular 
am very much downcast over your remarks on me 
and have made a pious resolution to write no more 
for the theatre.” 

The good people of Prague took into their heads 
the notion of making the production of an opera by 
Anton Rubinstein the occasion of a national political 
demonstration. Rubinstein opposed the scheme en- 
ergetically. He writes: “I have written to Capell- 
meister Smetana everything concerning the opera, 
‘The Children of the Heath,’ and rely on him. I 
cannot, however, consent to any political demonstra- 
tion, whether of a Slavonic, a German, or a Latin 
complexion. I am a great admirer of art in politics, 
but a foe of politics in art.” 

One of the most interesting pieces in the collection 
is a letter of Schumann, dated May 8, 1853, in which 


he writes about Richard Wagner. “What you say 


about Wagner interests me very much. He is, if I 
am to express myself briefly, not a good musician ; 
he lacks sense of form and ‘wohlklang.’ But you 


must not judge him by piano arrangements. In many 


places of his operas, when you hear them on _ the 
stage, you cannot escape being deeply moved. And, 


if it be not the clear sunlight that genius sheds, yet 
is a mysterious magic which lays hold of our senses. 
But, as I have said, the music apart from the stage 
representation is poor, dilettantishly empty and re- 
pulsive, and it is unfortunately a proof of a corrupt 
taste in art if, in the presence of so many dramatic 
masterpieces to which Germany can point, we ven- 
ture to place these of Wagner alongside of them.” 
In the following September 28, 1854, 


year, 265, 
Marschner has a long letter about the theatre, about 


himself and about Wagner. For the theatre, its 
5 
priests and priestesses, with their ignorance and ar- 


rogance, he expresses contempt; of himself he has 
a high opinion. “It is enough if a man has had three 


successful works, which have held the stage, 
fresh and unfaded, for nearly thirty years. 
‘The Vampire,’ ‘The Templar, and _ perhaps 
‘The Heining,’ contain, like all things _hu- 


man, much that is imperfect and deserving of cen- 
sure. But in these works, the spirit, the freshness, 
the vivacity of their melodies and characterization 
will retain perhaps for many years more the favor of 
the public. My last opera, given two years ago, had 
great applause.” 

After this naive confession he turns to the critics, 
to whose attacks he is accustomed : “Hence the Wag- 
ner party does not cause me as much annoyance as 
itintended. You know what little notice the so-called 
professional journals take of my working and my 
works; how few of them (even the greatest) have 
been seriously noticed, while the Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and Wagner clique trumpet forth the most 
trivial ideas of their friends. The dear public usually 
considers the loudest shouter the cleverest, and fol- 
lows him—for a time. This will be the case with R. 
Wagner, whose obstinate adherence to his own doc- 


trines (which, by the way, he does not accept strict 
ly) will lead him and his musicians into such musical 
formlessness and hideousness that the deluded public 
will with longing and desire return to the old order 
(without pigtail and peruke) and find itself at home 
and contented therein. If Wagner, besides being a 
man of genius, were a real composer, and if he pos- 
sessed all necessary natural gifts, he certainly would 
not have found it necessary to make such a noise, to 
grasp at every means of reaching the reputation of 
a composer, for which his ambition thirsts. As a 
politician, was he anything but a noise maker? I 
have heard nothing more about his activity in this 
Not that he rang the tocsin and at once 
I have heard him talk politics, 


direction. 
left the country. 
after his second pardon, till | could not see or hear. 
I attempted to make him understand that as an art- 
ist and as capellmeister it was more necessary for 
him to discharge his duties satisfactorily, and per- 
haps this is the foundation of his dislike to me. | 
must speak as I think, and in 1829 I told his mother 
plainly. that his copies of his compositions laid be- 
fore me enabled me to judge of his understanding 
rather than his powers of invention, and to advise 
therefore that he stick to the school and study. Soon 
afterward (1830 or 1831) I heard he had become 
music director at Magdeburg. From there he went 
to Rejo, and thence to Paris, where he had bad luck. 
By the influence of Schroder Devisent his ‘Rienzi’ 
was produced at Dresden, and he came and stayed 
there. The king repeatedly paid his debts, and 
therefore he revolted, in spite of his oath of service, 
and, as Schroder Devisent related, he treated her 
with great ingratitude. There is no evidence here of 
a good heart. But, as a rule, a good heart is the pos- 
session of ev ery distinguished artist.” 

The most pathetic letter in the collection is a let- 
ter of Mozart to Michael Pachberg: 
greatly yes 


AND BrROTHER—I suffered 


terday and am just bad 
I heated myself 


DEAREST FRIEND 
I could not sleep all 


yesterds much 


as to-day 


night for pain iy with too 
walking and then unwittingly caught cold 


trouble 


Imagine my 


of care and such a situa 


situation—sick and full 


In eight or ten days I shall 


just now I 


tion hinders my recovery 


have some help—sure—but am in want. Can 


a trifle? I would 
You would at 
and brother, 


A. Mozart 


you not then lend me a hand with 


help me out of everything for the moment 
I : £ 


1] 


the m friend 


W 


least ease for 1oment your true 
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was the late Arthur 


T 
| marked that 


soul, washing away all that is impure.” 


Schopenhauer who re- 
bath of the 
We should 


very much like to subscribe to this delicate laundry- 


“music is a shower 


like simile, but that we believe it to be slightly ex- 
aggerated. Music is neither soap nor a shower bath. 
It does not wash away impurity of soul or body, for 
it is, we are sorry to say, often a provocative. To 
tell the truth there is good music and bad music. 
The latter is admired of men and women of low 
They use it as a shower bath of sensual- 
Much 


loose talking is indulged in by literary men and 
Music is not 


tastes. 
ity, not as a washing away of impurities. 


philosophers when music is the topic. 
a solvent, but a mirror. It does not create, but re- 
flects. When its essence and its effects are carefully 
studied, it will be made a profound, perhaps a cura- 
tive, agent for the regeneration of souls and bodies. 
But until that desirable time, it is well for silly sen- 
timentalists and crazy theorists to let the “divine art” 


alone. 





HE puns on Liszt’s name are not yet exhausted. 
The latest story ascribes to Liszt the laurels of 
“Liszten to the Mocking Bird 


Septimus Winner. ag 
declares a confirmed wit, must have been written by 
Liszt. The clever use of Hamlet’s “List,O List!” was 
made by a cartoonist, who depicted the master with 
his arm about the waist of a fair pupil—a familiar 
attitude, it is said. After all, Liszt was the Mormon 
among musicians! 
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“*Venite Descendamus.’’ 


Let be at last; give over words and sighing, 
Vainly were all things said: 
Better at last to find a place for lying 
Only dead. 


Silence were best; with songs and sighing over ; 
Now be the music mute; 
Now let the dead, red leaves of autumn cover 
A vain lute. 


Silence is best; for ever and for ever, 
We will go down and sleep, 
Somewhere beyond her ken, where she need never 
Come to weep. 


Let be at last; colder she grows and colder; 
Sleep and the night were best; 
Lying at last where we cannot behold her, 


We may rest. —ErneEst Dowson. 


AVE you read Emile Hennequin’s ‘““Words’’? 
The writer, now dead, was the author of two 
remarkable and original works on criticism as 
a science. His English expounder, John M. 
Robertson, has amply considered Hennequin in 
his two books on the science of criticism. In his 
literary practice Hennequin may be fairly called a 
décadent—in the scholarly sense of that much 
abused title. Here is the prose-poem ‘Words,” 
translated by Stuart Merrill, the latter a trans- 
planted American, in Paris, poet, who has selected 
the beautiful French language as his medium of 
expression: 
‘In our crazed brains words are visions, visions 
ecstatic, visions chimerical, are visions without 
models and without objects, ideals rather than 
images, desires rather than reminiscences; and how 
distant these ideals, how painful these desires! 
here is no woman who gives us the radiant dream 
that lurks beneath the word woman; there is no 
wine that realizes the intoxication imagined by the 
word wine; there is no gold, pale gold or dusky 
gold, that gives us the tawny fulguration of the 
word gold; there is no perfume that our deceived 
nostrils find equal to the word perfume; no blue, 
no red that figures the tints with which our imag- 
inations are colored; all is too little for the word 
at all; and no nothingness is an empty enough 
vacuity as to be that arch terroist word Nothing. 
What is to be done, then, in this world where every- 
thing is beneath our expectations? What is to be 
done, O my mind, with these diminished realities, 
reduced and dim images of our thoughts, sticks of 
which we have made thyrses, banjos of which we 
have made citherns, aquarelles that we have anilin- 
ized, dreams opiated by us? In truth, incapable of 
lowering itself, incapable also of raising things, 
let my spirit continue to suffer the shrill dis- 
sonance, to see the repugnant contrast, to feel 
the disproportion, till the inferior has won and till 
matter has taken back to its bosom what scorned 
it for having too much loved it.” 


* 
* aK 


If Hennequin had known music, would he, too, 
have written that no music made by mortal ever 
fulfilled the golden promise of the word music? I 
think not; for after all arts have been explored 
and you have reached the topmost rung—there 
music begins. Truly a supernatural art. In what 
other art can you loose your soul of its earthly 


moorings? In tone may you project your astral 


self—theosophy is contained in music as the greater 
includes the lesser. Of all the arts music is the least 
disappointing—what you bring to it earnestly, sin- 
cerely, it gives you back a hundredfold. It is the 
Republic of Plato, the Utopia of More and the 
haven of world-sick and soul-bruised humanity. 


* 
+ * 


Once upon a time a small boy with an abnormal 
cortical development was taken by his mamma_ to 
a large restaurant in a large city. They were duly 
shown to their seats and then maternal solicitude 
exerted itself in the direction of the small boy’s 
appetite. He was asked what he would have and 
the bill of fare was interpreted for him by a sage 
attendant; but the small boy impatiently waved him 
away. Spreading his arms widely above his head, 
he said, as he sniffed in the atmosphere: 

“I want that!” Now that meant everything, for 
the large room was heavy with the odors of the 
day’s menu. The small boy but symbolized the 
boundless and aspiring greed of the human intel- 
lect; and when we first enter the vast, harmonic 
kitchen we, too, eagerly inhale the multitudinous 
odors of tones and long for them all. 

Alas! have we not all eaten of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, and dead sea fruit it often is! 
Neglecting the warning of our elders we coveted 
the richest and ripest apples of wisdom before our 
little colicky imaginations are strong enough to 
digest them. Those whom the gods hate they first 
make mad, and madness is it for the lover of music 
to wander at pleasure in the garden of melody, tak- 
ing what he listeth with no thought of the future. 
The small boy wanted that, we all want that; hence 
the cry older than Solomon’s: Vanity, vanity! 
All is vanity! 

‘ 

That delightful sphynx, the Eternal Womanly, 
how has she not altered the music of the spheres! 
What immortal tones she has prompted the pluck- 
ing of from life’s lyre; and critical masculinity in 
the glory of its starched shirt front declares that 
there are no female composers! Sentimental 
Petrarch, you would never have penned that sym- 
phony of love if Laura had not darted sonnets at 
you from the windows of her soul! The harmony 
of Bach’s happy life is mirrored in those great, calm, 
contrapuntal creations of his. And Chopin—I am 
tired of hearing about Chopin and his unique love 
affair. Every bar he wrote is ineffaceably stamped 
with the signet of Eros; and his music is a forbid- 
den pasture for ox-like pianists whose hoofs are 
too heavy for the violet haunted inclosure. 

* * « 

Beautiful things need no explanation, hence it 
is folly to write of woman or music. Woman has 
composed no great symphony or sonata. Why 
should she? If woman’s love and devotion can call 
into existence such an epic as “Tristan and Isolde,” 
why should she dim her bright eyes and spoil music 
paper in trying to explain her nature—that ex- 
traordinary diastole and systole of emotion—when 
man was placed upon this planet for the express 
purpose of interpreting her in his arts! The me- 
dizval conception of woman, the conception which 
blazoned glorious canvases with Madonnas, which 
reverently kissed the hem of the Chatelaine’s robe— 
in that epoch woman was worshipped as she never 
since has been. To-day she worships herself in 
various clubs and conventicles. Other days, other 
ways. 

i 

Away crabbed Schopenhauers and Ibsens, who 
would preach to us of the beauty of cenobitism 
and the bluestocking! Neither extreme gives the 
faintest adumbration of sweet womanhood, nor 
hints of the glories which shall crown her when 
he: day comes. But her day as a composer has 
not yet arrived. In the renaissance before art had 
become too self-conscious, too critical, woman 
played an important role, symbol though she was. 





Art spoke in the tone ecclesiastical, for the Church 
was master. Yet woman was deified, just as surely 
as she was barbarically worshipped in the brakes 
of India, and gallant men lost their lives in the serv- 
ice of Mary, Our Lady. The great “Suggestress” 
—as Walt Whitman would say—woman has _ the 
key of the musical situation if she so wills it; on 
her rests the burden of spiritualizing that half-god, 
half-goat, man, who has sung her praises on a rude 
pan-pipe at the dawn of creation and sings them 
now in symphony and music-drama. Some day 
the feverish musical debauch of this generation 
will be regarded as a warning; never has music 
so mistaken its mission, never has it been made 
to bear the burden of men’s sinning imaginations 
as now. Here is a theme for woman to discuss; 
or, better still, an evil to remedy. Let us enter- 
ing the wide land of art try to learn what is best 
for us and avoid what is harmful. The apples of 
Good and Evil are there, and also Eves who tempt— 
Eves who needed no serpent to show them the way 
to wisdom—and misery. 

I forgot to tell you that the small boy was given 
milk and bread because of his greedy desires, and 
when he reached his home he was condemned to a 
diet of the same sort. To-day that little boy does 
not suffer from moral or artistic dyspepsia—he is 
also utterly devoid of imagination and is a ward 
politician who hates music. 

ca “ + 

Here is a pleasing list of misquotations: 

“The tongue is an unruly member.’’—‘But the 
tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil.” 
(James, iii., 8.) 

“Charity covereth a multitude of sins.’”—*Char- 
ity shall cover the multitude of sins.” (1. Peter, iv., 
8. Rev. Ver.: “Love covereth a multitude of 
sins.”’) 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.”—‘‘A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” (Pope, “Es- 
say on Criticism.” Misquoters are hereby given 
notice that Pope was a man of intelligence and did 
not write nonsense.) 

“A man convinced against his will will hold the 
same opinion still.”—‘‘He that complies against 
his will is of his own opinion still.”” (Butler, *Hudi- 
bras.” Part III. Butler also was a man of intelli- 
gence.) 

“Make assurance doubly sure.’”—‘Make assur- 
ance double sure.”” (““Macbeth,” Act 1V., Scene, 1.) 

“Benedict the married man” should be “Bene- 
dick the married man.” (“Much Ado About 
Nothing.”’) 

“Falleth as the gentle dew.”—‘*Droppeth as the 
gentle rain.” (“Merchant of Venice,” Act IV., 
Scene 1.) 

“The man that hath no music in his soul.”— 
“The man that hath no music in himself.”— (Ibid, 
Act V., Scene I.) 

“Falls like Lucifer never to rise again.’”-—" Falls 
like Lucifer never to hope again.” (“Henry VIII.,” 
Act III., Scene 2.) 

“Thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa.”— 
“Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
in Vallombrosa.” ( Milton, “Paradise Lost,” Book 1. ) 

“Fresh fields and pastures new.”-—"Fresh woods 
and pastures new.” (Milton, “Lycidas.’’) 

“Just cause and impediment.”—‘Cause or just 
impediment.” (Book of Common Prayer.) 

“The even tenor of their way.”—‘The noiseless 
tenor of their way.” (Gray’s “Elegy.” ) 


* 
+ * 


“Can you tell me, professor,” asked Grigsby, 
“what an ‘extempore pianist’ is? I see that the 
performances of such a pianist are advertised.” 

“Certainly,” said the professor; “ex, out of; 
tempo, time; an extempore pianist is one that plays 
out of time.”’ 


x 
* * 


“James,” whispered the good woman, “there’s a 
burglar in the parlor. He stumbled against the 
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piano in the dark. I heard several of the keys 
struck.” 
“All right!” said James. 
“Oh, James; you're not going to do anything 


“I'll go down.” 


rash?” 
“Certainly not. 
don’t suppose he can get that piano out of the 


I’m going to help him. You 


house without assistance, do you?” 
i a 
A teacher of music in one of the public schools 
of the South desired to impress the pupils with the 
teaning of the signs “f” and “#” in a song they 
were about to sing. After explaining that “/’ 
forte, he said: “Now, children, if ‘f’ means forte, 


" meant 
what does “ff” mean?” 

Silence reigned for a moment, and then he was 
astonished to hear a bright little fellow shout: 

“Eighty!” 

“ie 

Mr. Henley is trampling poetical reputations 
under foot. This is how he disposes of Tennyson, 
Browning and Shelley—and all on account of 
George Gordon, Lord Byron: 

“Kaled, Gulnare, Zuleika, Julia, Haidée, are 
they so very much less interesting, do they touch 
us so very much less instantly, are they so very 
much more remote from reality, than ‘faintly smil- 
ing Adeline’ and these other Tennysonian beauties? 
And the May Queen—with her Robin and those 
‘garden tools,’ and that “Traviata cough’ of hers— 
are we really to take her to our bosoms now—even 
now!—before that thrice excellent Aurora Raby 
and our ‘frolic grace Fitz-l'ulke,, who have so much 
to do with the gayety and the supremacy of the last 
cantos of ‘Don Juan’? 

“I trow not; for these shams signed ‘Tennyson’ 
are already dead, and not dead only, but damned— 
damned to the infernal deeps—'With Erebus and 
tortures vile also.’ 

“That mass of half-inspired, half-realized, half- 
uttered and wholly perfunctory and futile gabble 
which—some noble passages apart—is Browning. 

“Has ‘The Cenci’ never been found out? Do 
people still find sustenance in ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ 
and ‘The Witch of Atlas,’ and ‘Rosalind and Helen,’ 
and ‘The Plant,’ and ‘Alastor’? Were 
these ever anything to anybody? ‘I'll not believe 
it.’ Or, if they were, in the days of their birth, are 
they anything to anybody now, after four-score 
years and a surfeit of Tennyson and Browning and 
Rossetti? Probably of all the poets who ennobled 
and delighted the earlier days of this dying cen- 
tury the best read and the best Keats, 
though Coleridge, the ‘universal inspiration,’ as 
I’ve called him elsewhere, stands far higher than 
he did in his own day, and Wordsworth, whose 


Sensitive 


loved is 


philosophy appears on the whole to have served its 
turn, is still read largely for that philosophy, and 
now and then for his divagations—(God knows 
how or why!)—into high poetry. On the whole, 
it looks as though Matthew Arnold had but grasped 
half the truth when he said that Byron and Words- 
worth would head the procession of nineteenth 
century English poets into the ‘mist and hum’ of 
the twentieth century. It may be Shelley and 
Byron; it may be Byron and Keats; it may be 
3yron and Coleridge. But, whoever the one, the 
other will certainly be Byron.” 


* . 
+ * 


Andrew Lang, in an appreciative notice of a book 
by Professor Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews, on “The 
Art of Writing English,” asks: 

Can the art of writing English be taught? Per- 
haps it is a natural gift. Some men, not literary by 


profession or taste, have something to say. They 
write, and, behold, they write well, simply, lucidly, 
An example is Mr. Carnegie’s 
new hook of exploration, ‘Sand 


Though the author confesses that he hates writing, 


almost without fault. 
and Spinifex.” 
he naturally uses his pen as a pen should be used. 
Meanwhile, crowds of professional authors, espe- 
cially those who prattle about “style,” are wilfully 
affected, irritatingly obscure or distressingly vul- 
gar. “The style is the man,” and how can you 
teach a man to write English unless you first re- 
form his character? 

“The use of analysis as a guide to composition 
proves to be the veriest Slough of Despond * * *” 
It is pleasant to find a professor of education who 
has made that discovery. But Mr. Meiklejohn 
takes a notable view of the pupil who “wants to be 
able to write good English.” “He naturally goes 
to teacher.” In human history we doubt if 
boys who turned out to be good writers have ever 
to their teachers. They have read good 
books, and probably have been “the 
ones,” as Mr. Stevenson says, of good writers— 
Swift, Thackeray, Fielding, Macaulay or 
Carlyle. Then they have seen the folly of being 
apes or parrots, and have said their say in their 
own manner. If they cannot shake off Macaulay 
(no one modern writer can), or get rid of Mr. Pater 
(not a better model for writers in general), why, 
they remain As for the 
teacher, Mr. Meiklejohn (idcalizing the ordinary 
teacher) makes him say: “You don’t want books 


his 


gone 
sedulous 


even 


schoolboys of letters. 


on the art of composition, you don’t want any 
theory of writing and you do not require what are 
called ‘principles of style.’ All you want for the 
present is practice in writing down your own sense 
iat: Again, rules of 
grammar will only get in your way. * Analy- 
sis is not only no help in the process of composition ; 
If you want to 


in plain and clear English. 


it is the very greatest hindrance.” 
do a “record” mile you do not go to a teacher who 
teils you about your crural and tibial muscles. 

Another exercise recommended by teachers of 
English, namely, “paraphrase,” is scouted both by 
Professor Meiklejohn and Mr. Lang: 

I little thought * * * 

That Highland eagle e’er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed 


So the pupil paraphrases “that eagles of Scotland 
would ever make their dinner of your quick legs, 
my dear horse.” This is, indeed, too “faithful,” but 
what was the wretched boy to do? 

He ought to have given “feeling and eloquence,” 
but how? “I never boded the fatal hour when the 
eagles of Aibanach should devour thy speedy legs, 
Is that any better? “To 


“To exist, or 


my unequaled courser.” 
be or not to be, that is the question.” 

to cease to exist, behold the problem!” The sooner 
“paraphrase” ceases to exist the better. We might 
indeed put in a word in favor of Latin prose, but 
it might be replied that head masters commonly 
write very bad English. “Clearness and neatness” 
are all that the professor demands from the neo- 
phyte. How can we make a man clear headed? 
Here is an example as-succinct as Tacitus, as per- 
sonal as Mr. Carlyle’s portraits, and yet we dimly 
feel there is some hidden want. “Oliver Cromwell 
was a man with an iron will, and a large nose, but 
under it were deeply religious feelings.” Do that 
into Tacitean Latin, and it is not so bad, but it is 
awkward in English. The ideas, accurate in them- 
selves, are too congested. Again, “The brown bear 
has a short tail, and likes honey. 
This is clear, but neat it is not; 


He is good to eat, 


but hugs his prey.” 
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incongruous attributes of the brown bear, attributes 
dimly felt by the author to be incongruous, are com 
pressed in a brief and telling, but not a classical, de 
scription of the animal. Buffon did not write thus 
Mr. Meiklejohn suggests translation of paragraphs 
from good French writers. ‘Good l*rench prose ts 
the best prose in the world,” and we may add, per 
haps the most difficult to translate into English 
But we cannot admire Monsieur [laubert, who is 
cited, for that he sometimes pursued the right epithet 
all day long. We would not have a pupil write (like 
a popular novelist of to-day) “his chin protruded 
Meiklejohn 


would not be content if a pupil sent in no exercise; 


forward,” but, on the other hand, Mr 


pleading that he could not satisfy himself with an 
epithet for a chin that stuck out 


James Russell Lowell was dreamily strolling along 
toward his home in Cambridge one unusually beau 
tiful night. Slowly, with serene, queenly majesty, a 
full moon was ascending her “azure throne,” pour 
ing her lavish light over all things, and softening 
into semblances of beauty even the ugly outlines of 
the conventional domestic architecture round about 
Duly illuminated by the loveliness of the spectacle, 
the poet, as he passed by the house of the estimable 
brother man who supplied meat to him regularly 
for a slight consideration of profit, noticed that valu 
able citizen leaning on his fence and gazing up in a 
kind of rapt way. It pleased Lowell to think that 
the butcher’s immortal soul was bathing itself in the 
flood of semi-spiritual moonlight, and pausing, h« 
remarked: “What a beautiful night it is, neighbor! 
“Yes, Mr. Lowell, I was just a-thinkin’ what a bully 


night for a slaughterin’ this would be!” “(Of course, 
of course,” gasped the poet, beating a hasty retreat 


+ 
* * 


\ few days before Ruskin’s death a New York 
editor dispatched his London representative to in 
terview the sage of Brantwood on the beauties and 
benefits of bicycling. Ruskin, following his usual 
custom, gave the newspaper man so cold a ree ep 
no time in making his re 


A few days later the corre 


tion that the latter lost 
turn trip to London. 

spondent received a letter from Ruskin, in which he 
as an 


said: “Some time since I put myself on record 


antagonist of the devil’s own toy, the bicycle. I want 


to reiterate, with all the emphasis of strong lan 


guage, that | condemn all manner, of bi-, tri- and 4-, 
5-, 6-, or 7- cycles. Any contrivance or invention 
intended to supersede the use of human feet on God's 


Walking, 


ing and dancing are the legitimate and natural joys 


own ground is damnable. running, leap 
of the body, and every attempt to stride on stilts, 
dangle on ropes, or wriggle on wheels is an affront 
to the Almighty. You can’t improve on God's ap 
pointed way of walking by substituting an improved 
cart wheel.” It is hardly necessary to add that the 
letter was not used in the symposium on the beauties 
and benefits of bicycling 

steam 


Rudolph Aronson has returned from Europe pet 


ship Ems. He has been on a visit to Herr Eduard Straus 


at Dortmund, near Vienna. During the time he has ar 
ranged the whole of the program for the great Strauss 
tournée of America. They include some special compos 
tions by Herr Strauss in honor of the occasion and the s« 
lected works of American composers, which have already 


been submitted to Herr Strauss for approval 
Mr 
for Miss 


Aronson has also brought with him the contract 


Amelia Stone, the prima donna, and other prin 
cipal artists engaged for the production of Johann 
“Wiener Blut.” 
menced and everything got ready for the first 
November 


opera, Rehearsals will at once be « 


pertort 


in 


SUMMER TERM from MAY 1 to AUGUST 12. 
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Annual entrance examinations 
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Concert-Direction Gottschalk. 


The Bureau Now Under the Personal Supervision 
of Loudon G, Chariton. 


HEN, a little more than a week ago, the 
news that James V. Gottschalk was dead 
came with a suddenness that stunned his 
friends and shocked the world of music, 

the fear was generally expressed that within the length and 

breadth of these United States it would be impossible to 
find a man capable of taking up his work as the head of 





Concert-Direction Gottschalk and carrying it on success- 
fully. Mr. Gottschalk’s body had scarcely been committed 
to the tomb ere telegrams and letters began to pour into 
the office asking for information concerning the bureau. 
Managers in all parts of the country were anxious to get 
control of the business, and some hurried to New York to 
personally conduct negotiations. Not one of these mana- 
gers was satisfactory to Mr. Gottschalk’s widow or her 
relatives, who represented her interests. They agreed, 
however, that if the right man were found he should be 
secured at any price. The interests involved were so great 
ihat it would have been nothing less than a calamity had the 
Concert-Direction Gottschalk lacked a guiding spirit just 
on the threshold of the season, when it was too late for the 
artists to secure another manager. 

At this juncture was verified the truth of the maxim as- 
cribed to Confucius: ‘When a good man dies another arises 
to take his place 7 

rhe name of Loudon G. Charlton was mentioned, and it 
came as an inspiration; it generated confidence. It was 
determined to secure this successful young manager if pos- 
sible 

Ihe matter was presented to Mr. Charlton, and when it 
was made known to him that he was the unanimous choice 
he consented to take the management of the business at 
once 

It is doubtful whether within the limits of the United 
States a man so well qualified to carry on the work could 
ve found. He is an ideal manager, whose reputation rests 


upon solid achievements and not upon fanciful theories. 
Abundantly equipped for the work, there is not the begin- 
ning of a doubt that he will conduct the enterprise to a 
fruitful issue, compassing his lamented predecessor’s aims 
and desires. At an opportune moment he has stepped in 
to rescue a high enterprise and perpetuate a noble institu- 
tion, thereby protecting the interests and conserving the 
welfare of Mr. Gottschalk’s widow. 

\ir. Charlton, in assuming absolute control of Concert- 
Direction Gottschalk, expresses his determination to con- 
duct it on the lines mapped out by its founder, to pursue 


1 by Mr. Gottschalk, for whom he en- 


he policy announced 
tertained the warmest esteem. Every contract will be ful- 
filled to the letter, every engagement carried out just as if 
Mr. Gottschalk were living. There will be no changes in 
he office forces. There will not be one day’s break in the 
routine work 

Mr. Charlton has caught the threads which fell from the 
lamented Gottschalk’s hands, has started the machinery in 
motion again, and now, a little more than a week after the 
enterprise was stunned by death, the bureau is again in 
iccessful operation, running as smoothly as before the ter- 
rible accident occurred. While Mr. Charlton will be in 
lute charge of Concert-Direction Gottschalk, he will 





conduct as a separate and distinct enterprise his own bu- 
1u, which will continue in Carnegie Hall. 


Under Mr. Charlton’s sole management are Leonora 
the violinist; Clarence Eddy, the organist; Kath 
ne Fisk, the contralto, and several other distinguished 





for whom he has already made numerous bookings. 





personally conduct their tours, going over the 
und in advance and doing the preliminary work. From 
Maine to California, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 


known; he has acquaintances among the 
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musical people of nearly every city of importance in the 
United States. Last year, in connection with Clarence 
Eddy’s transcontinental tour, he had occasion to visit more 
than a hundred cities and towns and became acquainted 
with the officers and members of many musical societies 
and clubs. Mr. Charlton’s work during the past few years 
has been similar in many respects to that of, Mr. Gott- 
schalk, and he will have no difficulty in carrying it on suc- 
cessfully to the end of the coming season. He has so sys- 
tematized his business and has surrounded himself with 
such efficient assistants that his own bureau will not suffer 
in any way while he is attending to Concert-Direction 
Gottschalk, 

Notwithstanding the fact that Concert-Direction Gott- 
schalk had been established only a short while when its 
founder was suddenly cut down, the bureau was as thor- 
oughly organized and its machinery was running as 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON. 


smuothly as if it had been in operation two years instead 
of two months. J, V. Gottschalk was so masterful a man, 
he had enjoyed so long and varied an experience in this 
line of work, he held the friendship of so many people of 
influence—in a word, was so exceptionally equipped for 
the work, that he was able to do in a few months what the 
average manager could nct have accomplished in as many 
years. His remarkable success in managing singers and 
instrumentalists of high repute gave him a position in the 
managerial world second to none. He was recognized as 
a vital force in the musical movement in America; his po 
sition was commanding, and his power was felt by all 
What this man had already achieved when cut down in 
the flush of young manhood, in the plenitude of his 
powers, is a matter of musical history and need not be 
dilated upon here. It is not inopportune, however, to 
glance over his record and advert very briefly to the more 
netable happenings in his career as an impresario. As is 
generally known, Mr. Gottschalk began his work in the 
managerial field while still a very young man, and his de- 
velopment was little short of the phenomenal. He was 
endowed with all those qualities which constitute the suc- 
cessful manager and had a predilection for the business. 
More than fifteen years ago he engineered successfully 
a tour for Booth, Salvini, Bowers and Wainwright, and 
introduced De Pachmann to America. He was associ- 
ated with the elder Salvini and Nevada when they were at 
the zenith of their powers. Afterward he was the manager 
of Madison Square Garden. Without stopping to notice 








SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 


TSCHNIKOFF 


THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN VIOLINIST. 


his successes with Gilmore, Seidl, Sousa and others at the 
Garden, his more recent achievements must be referred 
to. Within the past four years his best work was done 
In this time he conducted personally the American tours 
of Pugno, Gérardy, Ysaye, Lachaume, Sieveking, Sauer, 
Hambourg, Petschnikoff and many others. When Victor 
Thrane retired from the field at the close of the last season 
he left Gottschalk master of the situation, and he was 
quick to avail himself of the opportunity in his grasp. 

Early in last June Mr. Gottschalk announced his pur- 
pose to establish an independent bureau of his own, and 
two weeks later thus outlined his plans and defined his 
purposes to a representative of this paper: “Many friends 
have often asked me why I did not go into the managing 
business myself. I always took the position that it was a 
part of the equipment of a manager to become personally 
acquainted with the ladies and gentlemen who are in 
charge of the various musical clubs and amusement asso- 
ciations throughout the country; that to be able to intelli- 
gently arrange routes and conduct tours it was necessary 
for him to acquire an accurate knowledge of a multiplicity 
of details, such as the railway connections and schedules, 
the distance between different cities, anda great many 
other details. I long ago learned how untrustworthy 
were the various guide books and how unsatisfactory were 
the methods in vogue. I realized that a manager must 
learn all these things for himself by actual experience. I 
began at the bottom and worked my way up. I was de 
termined to master every detail of the work, and I flatter 
myself that I have been graduated in every department 
and am thoroughly acquainted with the managerial busi- 
ness in all its ramifications. Without egotism I may say 
that I am fully equipped for the work and am able to cope 
with any difficulties that may arise 

“This is why I have gone into the business for myself 
and established my own bureau. I will be untrammeled, 
free to develop and execute my plans in my own way. 
It is my purpose to conduct the bureau in such a way 
as to gain the best possible results. The confidence which 
has always been reposed in me by artists and the public 
I shall be careful never to abuse. My inflexible principle 
will be to treat with absolute fairness both the public and 
the artist, and on this platform I hope to achieve success.’ 

To a representative of THe Musica. Courier Mr. 
Charlton said: “I am heartily in accord with the views 
expressed by Mr. Gottschalk in your paper when he estab- 
lished his bureau. My experience, which has been very 
much like his own, has shown me that the old-time 
methods are no longer effective. The manager to be suc- 
cessful must go out among the people, must travel, must 
become personally acquainted with influential musical 
people I recognize the wisdom of Mr. Gottschalk’s 
views and shall conform to them.” 

On this platform of principles Mr. Gottschalk pro- 
ceeded, without one day's delay, to consistently develop 
his plans, and in a few short weeks accomplished marvels 
His reputation, builded upon probity and intelligently 
directed industry, and gained by his fair treatment of 
artists and public, stood him well in stead in his new 
enterprise. Artists whom he had managed and others who 
knew him by reputation sought him and committed their 
destinies to his hands. His office was besieged by appli- 
cants, and his only embarrassment was in choosing the 
most available talent from a superabundance. How suc 
cessful he was in this work of selection the formidable list 
of artists under his exclusive management attests. Under 
the control of Mr. Charlton, of Concert-Direction Gott 
schalk, these have been booked for tours in the United 
States the coming season: 


Petschnikoff ...... Violinist Preston .........Contralto 
Godowsky ....Pianist Mills, Lotta......... Pianist 
Schiller, Madeline...Pianist Overstreet .... ..- Basso 


...l enor 


....Pianist Rieger, Wm. H.. 
...Soprano Lachaume 


Sieveking 


Maconda .. Composer 


Siemens .....-Pianist Shay, Jessie... Pianist 
Voigt .............Soprano Van den Hende "Cellist 
Bauer .............Pianist Richard Arnold String Sextet. 





RE-ENGAGED—«: His was one of the most successful violin virtuoso tournées ever made in America.”—Musical Courier Editorial. 


Sole Management : CONCERT-DIKRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


LOUDON GCG. 





CHARLTON, 
13 and 15 West 28th Street (Revillon Building), NEW YORK. 


Manager, 
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ca Paris Letter. 


PARIS, Monday, August 13. 
Paris is a study to every American, 
It is 
pleasing not so much from a perfection of 





USICAL 
at once pleasing, peculiar, perplexing 





performance as from its cheapness; it is pe 


culiar because of details to be found nowhere else in the 
wide world, and above all it is perplexing because the 
science of music does not seem to keep pace with art and 


And the more one learns of European cities and 
the greater 
three and 


literature 
their attitude toward the divine art of melody, 
the 
four times as much for every imported celebrity as can be 


wonder that America will continue to pay 


realized by them at home. 
Let 
they 


American artists, however great, here, and 
are lucky to even hold their 
their but, 
which to pronounce correctly 


before he quits these shores demands a guarantee 


come 


own against local talent 


much inferior ; lo! a singer or a player with a 


a name, superinduces ton- 
silitis, 
and often an added security 
his credit in a 


of thirty or forty engagen 
the 
European bank. 


ents, 
in shape of a preliminary deposit to 


I can name great artists already famous 


in America who will not only play or sing for no fee at 
Conservatoire and the official con 
but 
outside paying engagements rather than miss the reclame 
ot 


all in the Colonne, the 


certs at Trocadero, will actually cancel or forfeit 


the above 


One odd phase of concerts in the Salle E 


appearances 
rard is the pro- 
vision by the will of Madame Erard that no charge shall 
for the of the hall, the 
dollars in fees to the 


be made to an artist use only ex 


pense consisting of a few servants 


connected with the concert. 
Pleyel Hall, with something like the 


same capacity as the 


Erard, rents for about $20. There is a hall connected with 
the 


mous 


famous Conservatoire seating about 800, and the enor- 
capacity of No 
of the Metropolitan 
New York, the Audi 
Pittsburg, and notably 


Trocadero, with a seating 4,800 


the 


acoustics 
Hall 
torium in Chicago, Carnegie Hall in 
old 


American familiar with 


Opera House or Carnegie in 


the Music Hall in Boston, now in process of trans 
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FRIEDA SIEMENS, 


The Young German Pianiste. 
Sole Management 





oliaiiies into a theatre; no American antl 


these audience rooms would ever go into ecstasies over the 


we repeat, 


acoustics of the famous Trocadero. 
But let to the 
here. Fancy a total fee of $260 for an orchestra of forty 


us revert earning capacity of musicians 


to play in a concert with a 
Deduct $100 


men, including the conductor, 


soloist, and an afternoon rehearsal thrown in 
and you have exactly 


this the 


from this amount for the conductor, 


$2 per Yet 


charged for Colonne and forty of his men in a fairly recent 


man as an actual fact Was amount 


concert Paris. Artists of any foolishly persist 


in charging $4 per ticket, which 
and it is the rule 


in repute 


is three times as pro- 


hibitive here as at home, rather than the 
exception that under such circumstances to insure an audi- 
of 600 in the Salle Erard man of affairs must 


the abnormal! extent of sending out 


ence your 
house to the 


1,600 tickets. 


‘paper”’ 
something like 
last 
the latter under 


Exquisitely artistic choral concerts were 


month the Finns and Scandinavians, 
the direction of the Trocadero, 


far below the average receipts of a 


given 
by 
to business 


Svendsen, in 


night by Loie Fuller 
and her skirt dance in a miniature theatre seating a scant 
We heard the official the 
dero last week with an orchestra of something over 100 
conducted by Paul Taffanel, the time first 
of the assisted that 
Alexandre or- 


was but half a house, 


200 latest concert in Troca- 


musicians, one 
flute 
glorious 


and now director Opéra, by 


old artist Guilmant, and three 


dinary There with best or- 


chestra seats only 20 cents, and even at that the dragon of 


singers 


deadheadism wiggled his way into the house in the shape 
of 800 tickets retained by the Government to scatter 
broadcast wherever they liked 

The opening selection, and by far the best on the pro- 
gram, was Guilmant’s own composition for organ and 
orchestra, and it was a pity that save for the delicious 


slow second movement, played exquisitely by both soloist 
and orchestra, the latter quite failed to anything like hold 
the The precision, the attack, 
notably volume of home organi- 
even with this large body 
if an 


their own master 
the 


zations 


against 


swing and the our 


1 


was all sadly missing, 


of players, while Taffanel conducted very much as 


a 
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SOLO/ST 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
i3 & 15 West 28th Street, Revillon Building, NEW YORK. 





Sole Management: 





JESSIE SHAY, 


PIANISTE. 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Manager, 
13 and 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 





MAUD POWEL 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ADDRESS 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


Violiniste, 


In America from 
Jan, 1, 1900. 








official function at a franc per capita was not worth get- 
ting excited about 

Colonne gave a series of concerts in the part of the 
Exposition known as “Old Paris,” in an audience room 
too small to judge fairly of his work. These concerts 
were not successful, and to tell the actual truth the only 
concerts of any magnitude that really did succeed were 
the volunteered performances given daily for two weeks 


by Sousa and his band in various parts of the Exposition 


grounds. Immense crowds came regularly to listen to 
music perhaps best described by that one word responsible 
for so much—popular—and the most sensitive artistic tem- 


perament could not withstand the thrill of pride in one’s 
country when Sousa replied to an almost continuous en- 
core with the “Stars and Stripes.” Not in the least pos- 
ing as a possessor of high artistic instincts, nor yet de 
riding them, | was lifted to my feet and my hat came off 
to my country, my flag and at the same time to John 


Philip Sousa and his band. And hundreds of foreigners 


from all over the world cheered and applauded until they 
were tired 


was drawn into a 
the 


edition A 


of these concerts, Sousa 


most regretable 


Apropos 


controversy through columns of an 


American paper publishing a Paris column 


or more in this is daily devoted to the literary 


paper 


spasms of temporary residents, who vary their topics from 


a well-meant but quite hopeless plea for the world’s most 
abused animal, the Parisian cab horse, to an inquiry as 
to the best way to wheel through the Black Forest, or 
how to figure from Centigrade to Fahrenheit. As a fin 
de siécle illustration of the great intrinsic value of this 
column witness the published suggestion of a wise French 
doctor during the recent hot spell to the effect that the 
best way to avoid sunstroke was to stay indoors! 

But I am digressing, and it simply remains to be said 


that it was a pity Sousa did not let well enough alone by 


allowing his band to speak for him, which they could 
always do to his credit and reclame Their performances 
were always so far superior to those of the French regi 
mental bands as to make comparison idle 

Frep. R. CoMEE 


HJORVARD—VON ENDE 


RECITAL TOUR. 
AIULF HJORVARD, Pianist, and HERWEGH VON ENDE, Violi 
assisted by MISS BERTHE CLARY, Soprano. 


Address M. S. HARTE, 156 Fifth Ave., Room 612, New York. 


cast ®. DUFFT 


BASSO. 


Concert and Oratorio-Festivais. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
147 West 96th Street, NEW YORK. 


HILDEGARD = 


HOFFMANN 


ORATORIO, 
ConceERTS, 
FEsTIvALs. 


498 34 St., Brooklyn, New York. 


ist, 




















ADDRESS : 


Song fees ba 


‘BASS. 


RICHARD BYRON 


OVERSTREET, 


CONCERT-DIRECTION met 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, New York. 








EARL 
GULICK 


The American Nightingale, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 





Permanent Address: 


Dr. JOHN GILBERT GULICK, D.D.S., 


467 Bedtord Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Copyright, 1897, M. B. Parkinson. 





STELLA... 


HADDEN- ALEXANDER, 


PIANIST, 
WOLFSOHN CONCERT BUREAU, 131 East 17th St, 





Residence Studio: - - CARNEGIE HALL. 
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HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THE 
RETURN TO AMERICA OF THE 


FAMOUS CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


Clarence Eddy 


For 25 Special Concerts, 


Beginning October 15, 1900. 
For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 





AMY ROBIE 


Solo ee 





ee eee 
Touring Europe. 


INSTRUCTION. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
address 


255 West Mth St., New York. 











Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated ag 4 Ev Ashton Fletcher. In- 
dorsed b ugo , Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor, Dr. Willies, ( ummings, Antoinette Ster- 
ling, London ; Philip Sousa, Jarsiow de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and man 
other prominent musicians in America an 
Europe. 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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The Kaltenborn Concerts. 


HURSDAY was again the “banner” 
the week the St. Nicholas Garden, 
the Kaltenborn Orchestra has 
since the early summer. That 

scholarly pianist, Leopold Winkler, appeared for the fourth 


night of 
at where 


been 


playing 





dignified and 


this season as soloist, and succeeded, as at his pre 


1k 
vious appearances, in delighting and instructing the musical 
people in the audience. 

With the orchestra, Winkler played the Beethoven Con 
certo in G major. In his performance the artist preserved 
that taste and fidelity to the Beethoven standard which is 
becoming rarer and rarer on the concert platform. Noth- 
ing more finished and chaste than the Andante, as Wink- 
ler played it, could be desired. The artist, as usual, was 
overwhelmed with repeated recalls, and for the inevitable 
encore demanded by the audience, Mr. Winkler played the 
scherzo from the Brahms F minor Sonata, a movement, by 
the way, that is unlike anything composed by the 
zreat modern intellectual composer of Germany. 

Operatic night (Friday) Mr. Kaltenborn, the conductor 
of the orchestra, played as a solo “The Prize Song,’”’ from 

Die Meistersinger.’’ Mrs. Beatrice Fine was the other so- 
Frank Eaton, baritone, sang on Saturday, 
the orchestra, Messrs. Engel, Heine 


very 


oist on Friday 
and three members of 
and Schmidt, played solos at the Sunday night concert. 
Monday evening of this week Mr. Kaltenborn presented 
and he himself played 
evening 


i “Liszt-Wagner-Strauss” 
Wagner’s *Albumblatt.”’ 


program 
as a violin solo Last 
(Tuesday) the fiftieth anniversary of the first production 
of Wagnr’s “Lohengrin” was observed at the concert with 
excerpts from the opera. 

I (Wednesday) Mr. Kaltenborn give 
200th concert Nicholas Garden. Last summér the 


orchestra played there from July 6 to October 15, and this 


night will his 


it the St 
summer the season was opened Saturday evening, June 2. 


The program arranged for this evening will be as follows: 


SoLoists 


ID TI oiiiccbeccosctacbesvicsseseeduenes donee Soprano 
Hugo Schmidt.. .. Trumpet 
Wilhelm Schulze ery ....-Horn 
PROGRAM 
Overture, Ruy Blas.......... uadatatsadtsaebetedecte Mendelssohn 
Nocturne, Midsummer Night’s Dream. ....+.»Mendelssohn 


Night’s Dream .....Mendelssohn 


Midsummer oan 
Mr. Schulze 


Scherzo, 
Horn solo, 
..Connolly-Humiston 


+++ Labitzky 


The White Ballet 
Violin duet, 1 


der sennerin.... ‘ 
Mr. Engel and Mr. Kovarik 


raum 


Song, Good-Bye PE pre ee ntenbdudnteeecwereeeenee Tost 
Elizabeth Hazard 
VANE, Tee Tees Tee oc Bs woth dccticecsscscsicesccdennen Strauss 
Ballet music, Le Cid “s Wresevacees ... Massenet 
rrumpet solo, Love’s Old Sweet Song... .«.»Molloy 
Mr. Schmidt. 
PROSE. “SI is.a 5:00 0: 0bdn tedde Cees pacecncusehean causes Rubinstein 
PRE TN oa diits i ceten ednadetns ed venenionsneraias .... Atherton 
Ss tion, The Singing Girl.... .. Herbert 





The programs for to-morrow (Thursday), Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday evenings will include: 
THurRsDAY, AUGUST 30. 
Wacner Niacur. 
COMUNE, TE SONNE Tiiidaices sadctivae ccnsbinsouschwbhoescxecccunsal Adam 
Soueael TE, "esd eacdtve ccttiagceigckebntcdeeicaedl Liszt 
"Coie onlin, Tinmmpann bb Bois cccec cei cbtnsincicctbaccévcceed Golterman 
Mr. Beyer-Hané. 
aie, | WD BNO co civcsinn ede csp dacs ousaatensbetaansssaie Strauss 
PORRER, Teed Gas ncspenedsscescntsdicecabstnecevenes Wagner 
Prelude and Love Scene, Act Ii., Tristan und Isolde......... Wagner 
(Concert arrangement by W. H. Humiston.) 
Piet A Bae, Fave ccveciesopseceastcccctbeusshsceces Wagner 
I a Wagner 
CPPCC, i ciedckcrrscenechkusdccunedevkcevunsccdéecetas Offenbach 
Violin solo, Carl Hugo Engel. 
String Orchestra, Virgin’s Prayer...............++.++++ee++++ Massenet 


Wedding March, Midsummer Night’s Dream...........Mendelssohn 





Frivay, AUGUST 31. 









CEE, | Ds 6 0 305 ocennscoccatodecenebaossnenesbeceanqens Massenet 
PEE Tne os 0cetseskescévcacpedensecncsamaheesdt age 
String Orchestra 
PID: 065s dtdnnnnicnvcvivhrivecdaapehsdtebas sdee serene 
IID acidic cnn pecdvowsenesnguaserveiceneqendences Von Blon 
CO UE, et Bh acanececatctesethonssincsvetedseses Beethoven 
Violin solo, Hungarian Rhapsodie..............ccccsscceceeees Hauser 
Mr. Engel. 
Walkie, Tinea Ts acs stcedpiee rb swadhSecetesicdccnbese docs Strauss 
Overture, Poet and Peasant seeeeeees SUppe 
asp sole, Fretted: WOR: Ei Reccccssconscciecocceeocecccccss Donizetti 
Madame Regis-Rossini. 
LAND 0.0 chinscrecsisdcivedersvbvbanpseeebsaeweuvbheeh Dvorak- Banck 
SOR 's cbddensahtetatdoeycocuisesicccdsstbaessenat Dvorak- Banck 
Solon, TH GE Ge Tele cdc inncticicn sie ssscsdedavons seeds Herbert 
A, ks sdcecdscnccewodoiesdeusMuateceteotareces Kaltenborn 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER I. 
eal. ec ncvcdbnscvess aided asddansesantieetecetocs Flotow 
Mamet GEG, TAG, Biis ccnncicsvstodetestdatemsdvosceeices Liszt 
O: Bide FGA, Bti DOC CR i os cccncctereveaccnesass vecence Donizetti 
Miss Lehmann. 
Cbeire: . Gis dsenitessdcnpapsectunschensbensesthedede Beethoven 
Kammenoi Ostrow (Cloister Bells)...........ccccccccseeres Rubinstein 
Wet, Kiet Take cccsiscdstvnccncotstsestebsconss covcc tes 
Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor..............ccccssececseees Nicolai 
Piano Concerto, F minor, Romance and Fimale................ Chopin 
Miss Sturkow. 

Se Dene GG Gin o.oo vcs cvessadetencebevscsdossvcesceceses Schiler 
Song, My Pate wad Tes vce vesciccsyavsesssoresescavescoccecs Watson 
Miss Lehmann. 

Peatival Maes .sccccsccccscvtedeteacegeg) petatatccheibcsnsess D’Aquin 





SuNbDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 
.Goldmark 


ee ee ee ee 

Saowlaies CA Dele Tabara vcs din ccseteis adi coveccagagecsesee Bendel 

Trumpet solo, Inflammatus, from Stabat Mater............... Rossini 
Mr. Schmidt. 

Ballet Music, Feramors (three parts)..........-.0-+eeeeses Rubinstein 
pT eS Ee ee ee 
Miss Biedermann 
Symphonic poem, Les Preludes............cscscessecccccccsseess Liszt 
Cree, “TERE Welle 0000 bcc cdescosesetcsonedapsccesoocecdsews Rossini 
Amfignte, -TiRRe Gp eags .cccccccescowsessutscasqescoesepes Beethoven 

Songs- 
DUE. Wdsneccadsiiie oe ckdsns decephde bsedns ohne die ee baeie dgseeese Bohm 
BOOTED «ds ownchchocns canta sbaervieestscostusnnntvetganessensees Dertza 


Miss Biedermann. 


Selection, Chimes of Normandy................cssceecsesees Planquette 
March, The Virginia.......... a eee Ce L. Tiechmann 


Next week Kaltenborn will give a Wagner festival, to 
extend over three nights. The program for the testimonial 
concert to Mrs. Kaltenborn, the manager of the orchestra, 
Friday evening, September 14, will be very elaborate. 
There will be an increased orchestra. Leopold Winkler 
will be one of the soloists. 


From London. 
All the World One Country. 


August 15 
HOSE interested in the street music chase in 
the city of New York will be glad to learn 
that a similar movement is on foot in London. 
In the 
everything is considered here, “very 
Monkswell, Mr. Jacoby, members of the “Witenagemot,” 
London vestries, county councils, home offices, the police, 


the House of Lords, and even the Parliament, are big 


LD, 


matter is being considered, as 
Lord 


fact, 
seriously.” 


wigging the subject in all its forms and trying to come to 


a decision as to what decision should be come to. The 
matter is gingerly handled in view of the coming elections 
and “rabid democrats,” radicals and conservatives eye 
each other timidly over the subject 


een 

Lord Monkswell declares that street music is especially 
harmful in his case, as it, particularly the organ, “keeps 
him from working,” but he adds that, sooner than destroy 


a neighbor's possible pleasure, he takes his work to 
another part of the house! He does not really know what 
people should do in the case of their having no “other 


part of the house” to go to! He thinks, however, that the 
it should 
optional with the separate boroughs as to 


which his lordship describes as 


regulation concerning be localized, leaving it 


whether or no 


they desired the—‘‘noise” 
“execrable.” 

An influential member of the London County Council 
declares himself openly in favor of street organs. He 
asserts that this is the only music he comes across which 
“keeps the tune up continuously, without stumbling and 
stuttering, breaking down and making false notes.” H« 
has himself brought up and paid for the musical education 
of five bloomin’ girls (a pretty penny it has cost him), 
and there’s not one single one of them who can play him 
a tune through without stopping. For him, he gets more 
pleasure out of a street organ than from any one of them 
It’s got some swing to it, and vigor, and carries him along 
sure and certain, every little run and turn so “trim and 
nice and tidy-like.” 

So long as the 
well keyed-up and in tune, he’d rather have it than any 


instrument is in good shape, strong, 
of your parlor music, which in general is only a penance 


to hear. 
The worthy county councilman is not alone in his 





Dr. MEDINA-FE 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
ae dagen § of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West (5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
MARGUERITE———— 


PREGLING - NOR 


: CONTRALTO. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, or Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 





RRER| 


ARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 








Broadway and 25th St. 





M. 1. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Coacert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelied for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Gznzvaa JoHNstone-BisHor and other 
prominent singers. 


Studio: 827 Carnegie Halil New York. 








he Associate School of fusic 


is what its name implies—the co-operation of 
of eminent Specialists to the end of affording 
a perfect system of training for students 
and teachers. 


Special Courses in Voice, Theory and Sight Singing ; 


Piano, Organ and Violin. 


Director of the Vocal Department. 
Principal Pianoforte Department. 
Director Violin Instruction. 





H. W. GREENE, 
Miss CAIA AARUP, . 
MAX KARGER, 





A COPY OF 1900 PROSPECTUS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


H. W. GREENE, President, 


ADDRESS 





489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK’ 








Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New England States, 
Noy. 15 to Dec. 15, Eastern States. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Has the honor to announce an extended Tour, SEASON 1900-1901, 
of the eminent American Contralto 


Ratbarine Fisk, 


IN ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. 





Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, Southern States. 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, Western States, 





Tour now pooking. For terms and dates address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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sentiments, that’s certain; but (as his comrade to the left 
reminded him), because he felt that way was no sign that 
his neighbor might, and inasmuch as the science of general 
happiness consists in that a neighbor’s possible feeling 
should be consulted, he thought it but fair that, in doubtful 
cases, those who enjoyed it should be able to go where it 
was, instead of having it scattered broadcast over the heads 
of all, causing possible annoyance to many. 

Another member asserts that no hand organ could 
ever contribute more havoc to his existence than does a 
music school across the way, where the pupils vocal and 
instrumental daily “fuss” with things with which they are 
in no way able to cope, for lack of the needful preparatory 
education. 

Others, again, claim that life at its best is none too 
mirthful for anybody, and that a few rays of the light 
of happier worlds may be sifted over the unkempt heads 
of a squalid quarter by airs and strains and rhythms which 
have won the hearts of kings 

Someone else suggests that there are many squalid 
hearts in rich quarters which might be lightened a bit 
by “that hand organ down by the street.”’ Others insist 
that there is nothing whatever in any hand organ to 
lighten anything, but much to throw old shoes and swear 
words at 

Searcely a council, or family, indeed, is united upon 
the matter. It is worse than the Dreyfus case! 

+ * a. 

\nother theory is that taxpayers are now called upon 
to provide amply good music in the parks and squares 
and that this “educational” proceeding is interfered with 
by the automatic’s influence. Of course a city council can 
much more easily provide some music than forbid other 
Besides, there are those, indeed, who decry park music, 
declaring it to be “trash, wholly trash and nothing but 
the trash,” minimizing if not destroying more elevating 
influence, which is again in turn decried by other in- 
fluence a plane higher, and so on to—where? 

No wonder the poor councilmen scratch their heads 

By an act of 1864 it was decided that there was no reason 


why music should not be played in the streets, and that 
there were many reasons why it should. It is now desired 
by many that a bill at present up before Parliament should 
decide the matter one way or the other for the entire coun 
try \ large majority insist that the measure should de 
cide on total abolishment. Others suggest that the matter 


v controlled by special license, or that the organs be rele 
gated to certain quarters and corners, according to the 
will of the majority of inhabitants 

In Paris the organ player is obliged to stand in a corner 
of the vast porte cochére opening upon the street. In Ber- 
lin and Vienna he is relegated to the “hof” or courtyard 
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ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 


W M . H . SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 
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Here in London he roams at will, willing, of course, where 
pennies are most apt to be bestowed. 

Many want to know why such bother is made over street 
music as a “nuisance” when the “London dust heap” is 
allowed to rest unmolested by the curb for ten and 
twelve hours at a time, annoying and disturbing honest cit 
izens, if not busy destroying their eyesight; or why other 
noises more nerve tapping and peace destroying much than 
music should be let pass unnoticed 

Street cries in Paris are very much worse than in Lon 
don. In fact, for its tremendous movement and power, 
London is an extremely quiet city There is more con 
fusion on a street in Paris where two laundry carts meet, 
than down here on High Holborn, where the business cur- 
rents of the whole hemisphere seem to press into one. The 
street cries in Paris are particularly aggravating and tooth 
filing; in themselves incessant, and painfully unnecessary 
and vain, alas! 

Another thing that is very bad in Paris is the senseless 
screaming of early workmen. The scavengers under your 
window at dawn, the men drawing stones from the demol 
ishing building yonder, or those sweeping the dressmaking 
rooms under your apartment at early morning are sufficient 
to drive you to—murder! Wherever such miserable little 
undersized, empty looking creatures get so much solid un 
diluted noise as these people can make in Paris, is a mys 
tery to thinking beings. In fact, a socialistic effort made 
among workmen, so to avenge their wrongs over the 
gentry,’ who amuse themselves nights and lie abed in the 
morning, would be a greater success than bombs and bow 


knives 
* * ” 


A new local government bill, coming into force in Lon 
don in November, will have something tu say in regard to 
this so-called street nuisance, the regulation of which is 
agitating the thought of two hemispheres 

Of course having a law and enforcing it are two separ 
ate things If a city law is made in regard to stopping 
organ grinders from selling their wares, another will have 
to be sent to the police force compelling them to drive the 
grinders away 

And where drive the poor unfortunate devils to? Wher« 
drive them? that is the question! To home? They have 
not any, never had. To work? How can they work? 
They don’t know how to do anything, never did. Nobody 
ever showed them how And they have no energy, never 


The want of it is their poverty. If they had 


1. Energy is a born gift, as is musical composition 
yr knew 





it 
‘ 


how to use it they would not be poor 
And they have no strength to serve energy, never had 
They are literally starved alive. That they eat what satis 


fies them does not do Their power to eat is starved! 
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Their stomachs are shrunken heir hearts are shrunken, 


their spirits are shriveled, will and conscience were abot 


tions at birth. Where will you drive these carcasses to 
Round the corner is another policeman, and round 
other another, and another round the other, and so on t 
life’s edges—in water, in barns, by roadsides, where d1 
them? 

This is not a plea for hand organs. It is a plea for 
persons, for real live persons | and strayed; person 
such as three out of seven the readers of this might 


easily have become; such as it is but touch and go some 
one of them does not yet become! Before driving thes 
persons away how would it do to stop a little and think 


where to, and instead of “jubilees” and “‘couronnements,’ 


“anniversaries,” “parades war proclamations and othe: 
tional luxuries and playthings, decide and provide that 
at least a gateway shall be pe before the herd n 


where? It is the least that would be done for cows o1 


geese or pigs! 


* 4% 

As for the pleasure given to the poor by the and or 
gar t as grea people imagine I in important 
pain-lifter, heart-lightener, case-giver? Does it draw 
them from more pernicious thoughts, habit engagt 
ments, or busy more wastefully spent moment 

Who ever saw a neighborhood leyhood or uste! 
livers of any condition drawn together to forget life and 
care, around a hand organ? Who ever saw a crowd 
en and women or even children assemble around a hand 
rgan, united by the pleasure of sound? Whoever saw 
wiles created, frowns chased r bach traightened by 
the advent « he gan grinder ] the pl isure give! 
greater than would be produced by basket of green ap 
ples, by a cart of over-ripe grapes, by a “guignol,” by 


silent dancer, or by a manceuvring monkey without th« 


music? 

Does not the hand organ (in genera burst o1 cree] 
upon the sens¢ " i half-expecte 1 notonot hahitu 
ited sort of “other sound is the cry of the “ol’ close 
umbrellas and tins to mend” or the “who-ye oop’ of the 

Ikman as he drives around the bushes to the kitche 
cps Do we ¢« ec b tn tl half en ul 
chins ty as the grout | 1 not listening 
at all, but looking ilways “looking” at the queer mar 


they are possibly taunting, at the images in the box, at the 

tin cup to see what’s in it, or at the drol] monkey, mort 

powerful in attraction than any music ever ground? 
Does this desultory. limited and questionable pleasure ( ?) 


pay for the possible harm, say to one on a sick bed, needing 


quiet above all things; to a weary night watchman snatching 
his second-hand day sleep trom necessary disturbance to 
ne wrecked by nervousness. for whom a few moments’ 


Mile. ALICE VERLET, 


SOPRANO. 


Now Singing in 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM and FRANCE. 


Season 1900-190!—United States. 








VAN YOR 


Tenor, 
6 E. I7 S$t., 
HEW YORK. 





Under Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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sleep is salvation; to one harassed by a false addition in his 
monthly accounts, or interested in the flavor of a literary 
or musical composition, not to speak of actual pain to a real 
taste (born or acquired) for correct harmony and an ad- 
vanced style in music? 

Is the “process” either in a pleasurable or a civilizing 
sense sufficient to warrant possible disaster in dozens of 
certain ways? That is the question. 

* * * 

Again, what is the real drift of those people who harp 
so tenaciously upon the “poor’s pleasures”? Do they mean 
“advantage.” “advance,” “civilization,” “elevation”? Why, 
then. not begin on cleanliness, which is a century ahead of 

music” in all the elements, impressions and qualities going 
to soothe savage breasts, or to lead back or up to Divinity, 
which is the source and aim of all civilization? 

This does not mean simply “bawths for the pooah,” nor 
talk of “urchins’ cheeks and fingahs.’ It means the build- 
ing of a habit, whereby a child, or a woman, or a man, goes 
involuntarily sick at sight of grimy ruins of cuff and collar, 
of soiled aprons and towels, of sloppy tablecloths, and of 
old stuffy slippers and carpets and gowns and _ under- 


hes! 


clot 

Hlow in the name of all that is possible or logical can 
any children hear organs or “sackbuts or psaltries or any 
other kind of music,” while having about their own and 
each other's bodies the pantaloons and the petticoats and 
the stockings which are so much the “habit” over here in 
London: not among the beggars, either, but about the 
gates and sidewalks and steps and doors of “tidy cot- 
tages,” tenement houses, over and back of shops, in parks 
and fields—quarters, in fact, where the protected hand 
organ flourishes on thé plea of—civilization? 

Nay, in the houses and over the shops, of workers and 
others. where the crooked lines, besodden clothery of all 
kirds, old sofas, tumble down chairs, and soaky corners 
(which are not poverty. but negligence) flourish, and give 


TsTvosT LEPYUBUISHED. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF CHICAGO 


A comprehensive volume, containing the portraits and careers of leading artists of Chicago 
and the history of musical organizations and art buildings, gathered and compiled by 


FLORENCE FRENCH, 
Representative of the MUSICAL COURIER for Chicago and the Central Western States. 
Further containing articles of general musical interest by 
MRS. 0. L. FOX, F.G. GLEASON, F. W. ROOT, W.H. SHERWOOD, MRS. REGINA WATSON, HARRISON WILD, 
AND OTHERS. 


To all desiring better acquaintance with so interesting a subject as Chicago’s musical history, or who may be 
seeking artists for concerts, recitals, or other entertainments, the value of this book will be at once apparent. 





THE CHICAGO CHRONICLE says: “The work is issued in an at- 
tractive form, is fully illustrated with pictures of our most prom- 
inent musicians and gives an interesting account of the develop- 
ment of music in our city during the past sixty years.” 


vertigo to the eyes and nose of those who see and feel 
these things—nay, further, in the homes of the shoddy 
and double-faced and pretentious, where the front does 
duty for family pride, while the children’s rooms, back 
rooms, “old man’s smokers,” and even pantries and scul- 
leries reek under drawn down blinds and habits of “‘let- 


ting go.” 

No! clean up! clean up! my brethren, and above all, 
my “‘sisterns,” and create the “habit” of feeling that a soiled 
covered body is worse to see than a clean naked one; 
that soil, and negligence, and all crookedness, and down at 
the heel, are sicknesses and crimes, and that the first and 
greatest duty, pleasure of all in life is shipshape, bristling 
cleanliness, through and through, up and down, over and 
under, and—even on a “week day.” 

+ * * 


Why not, for example, in New York, or Chicago, or Ot- 
tawa, or Altoona, or Paris, or London, why not (those 
who insist upon the hand organ as a means of pleasure)— 
why not hire one—a first-class, in-tune, tiptop one—to 
play in each park, or certain parks, or retired quarters, 
on certain times convenient, and when the bands do not 





play, then make known generously their existence among 
the organ-hungry of the city everywhere, and charge for 
admission, but the fact that everybody passing through 
the gates should hold a certificate for absolute cleanli 
ness—a_ seven-days-in-the-week, twenty-four-hours-a-day 
cleanliness, with all that the word implies? 

This certificate should too, by the way, be held by the— 
“musicians” themselves. FANNIE EpnGAr THOMAS. 





In Austin, Tex., a “Matinee Musical Club” has been 
organized, the officers being: Mrs. M. F. Thornton, presi- 
dent; Miss Lizzie Rutherford, vice-president; Mrs. E. E 
Smith, secretary; Mrs. C. L. Condit, corresponding secre- 
tary, and D. A. Penick, treasurer. 


BMIL LIEBLING, the Eminent Pianist, writes: “The book 
makes a — excellent appearance and should meet a large 
and ready sale, as it contains much interesting matter for the pro- 
fession and laity alike. It will also serve as a very useful book 
of reference.” 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF CHICAGO. 240 pages. Board covers. Price, $1 00. Can be obtained at Lyon & Healy’s, 
Clayton F, Summy Co., Joha Church Co., and other leading music stores, or at 224 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The American School of Opera 


827 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Complete Instructions for Opera Repertoire in English (Grand, Light and Comic). 





Faculty of the School : 
WM. G. STEWART. F. X. ARENS, E. i MYER, 
S. C. BENNETT. GREENE, MARIE BISSELL, 
BEN TEAL 
EVON MARWIG. 
LOUIS SENAC. 


Applications and Circulars sent on request. 


Vocal Instructors: 


8. 

MAX BENDHEIM, A. Y¥ 
CORNELL, ANNA LANKOW, THEO. TOEDT, EMMA 
HOWSON, A. A. PATTON, LENA D. DEVINE, NORA MAY BEN STEVANS, 
NARDGREENE, DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., A.D. WOODRUFF. 


Patrons : 

HENRY W. SAVAGE, Grau-Savage 
Opera Co. and Castle Square 
Opera Co; THE BOSTONIANS, 

RUDOLF 

ARONSON, FRANK PERLEY. 


ao" Term commences September 3, 1900. 


C. BENNETT, H. W. 
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Sousa Closes His European Tour. 


Amsterdam an- 


ISPATCHES received from 
nounce Sousa’s triumph in Holland. The 
famous American band, led by the “March 


closed its European tour with a con- 
Dutch metropolis, 


King,” 
Palace of Industry, in the 
Over 5,000 persons were in the au- 
dience. The United Standford Newel; 
the United States consul at Amsterdam, Frank D. Hill, 
and the officers of the United States training ship Essex 
attended and assisted at the welcome to Sousa 

The citizens of Amsterdam presented Sousa with a silk 


cert at the 
on Saturday evening 


States Minister, 


flag of the Netherlands. The members of the band and 
the conductor, Mr. Sousa, will sail for home Saturday, 
September 1, on the American line steamer St. Louis 


The remaining days of this week will be passed in London 


E. Presson Miller’s Vacation. 


E. Presson Miller, 
the Metropolitan College, 


director of the vocal department of 
has left town for a brief vaca- 
tion in the Mr. Miller expected to go abroad, 
but as he applications from all sections of the 
country from teachers, he decided to remain at home and 
The summer classes here 
Leo Lieberman the tenor, r, de memes many with 


country. 
received 
teach recently closed with a 
musicale 


his singing. Mr. Meltz, a young Russian, with a rich 
basso voice, and Henry Barenthal, another promising 
tenor, sang with success. James McVey, a tenor, who is 
the director of the voice department at the college at 
Athens, Ohio, also contributed to the program. Mrs 
Wardell, Miss Pendleton, Miss Jessie Dickman, Miss 
Blake and Miss Florence Woodin were some of the teach- 


er pupils who sang at the musicale and gave pleasure to 
the audience 

Mr. Miller will return to New York 
11 and resume his teaching. This class promises to be 
larger than ever the coming term 


about September 





The Guilmant Organ School. 


RRANGEMENTS have 
A reopening of the Guilmant Organ 
CO. Ociober 8, and Mr 
of September to receive new 
that the final preparations are completed 
The constitutes 


plomas are 


been completed for the 
School on 
Carl will return the last 
students, and see 
di 
awarded the students who successfully pass the 


held 
to the 


course of study two years, when 


required examinations, which are three times each 


The 
musical dictation, 


The 


first year is devoted organ, harmony, 


knowledge. 


year 


musical form and musical 


second year to the organ, harmony, counterpoint, 


musical form, musical analysis, musical history and organ 
tuning. 

Students’ recitals occur each month, and special atten 
tion is paid to the playing of the church service. The 
lecture course will be continued, and the subjects will be 
of large value to the students and delivered by well-known 


desiring 


ide 


or other single 


men Arrangements have been m: that those 


to study the organ alone subjects from 


the regular course can do so 
Mr. Carl, who is a golf enthusiast, is now in the heart 
of the Adirondack Mountains enjoying the sport this 
game affords and taking a long needed rest In his ab 
nce the business of the school is conducted by his s¢ 


tary, Lawrence G. Nilson, who remains in town during the 


summer 


Miss Amelia Stone, the new prima donna, who will play 
the part of the Viennese ballet girl in the production of 
Strauss’ operetta, “Wiener Blut,” i Detroit girl. She 


was brought up in that city, and was taken to Europe to 


study music and dancing. She is now one of the favorites 
in Berlin and all the great German musical cities Her 
first appearance in America will be under Mr. Aronson’s 
management 

Emil Paur sails from England for America on Septem 


ber 1 
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JOS. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 


Exciusive Management : 
WILLIAM FISHER 
20 West 94TH Srreer, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Elizabeth D. 





Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; 


Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 


I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 
WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER !7. 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, New York. 


SOUSA ano tis Bano. 





ISABEL McCALL’S 


SCHOOL OF ACCOMPANYING, 
251 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, cor. of 28th St. 
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SCHILLER 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th St., Revillon Building, or 272 West 86th St., NEW YORK. 








THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
BAND AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


- ALSO... 


Tour ike Principal European Cities. 


Management : 


EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 
Astor Court, New York. 





CLARA POOLE-KING, 


For Terms and 
Dates apply to 


the Eminent CONTRALTO, 


Returns to America 
Season 1900-1901. 


Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St. New York. 





Mme. de WIENZKOWSKA, Pianiste-Teacher, 


Prof. LESCHETIZKY’S ** 


Principal Assistant 
in America. 


STEINWAY HALL, or 147 WEST 82d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—" Mme. WIENZKOWSKA’'s success as a piano virtuosa and a teacher is eminent.’ 
PADEREWSKI—“Mme WIENZKOwskKa is a finished pianiste, and possesses extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


complete knowledge of her art.’’ 


HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.’ 
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(Pusical_ Clubs 








The Manchester (N. H.) Musical Club has arranged 
the following interesting program for the season 1900- 
1QOr: 

October 2—Musical reminiscences by each club member; life o 
Verdi: analysis of “Aida;” selections, Misses Annie M. Gay, Mary 
p 
Porte 


f 


Stone, Alice C. Hathaway, Mrs. Zilla M. Waters, Mrs. Emily C 


7 
October 16—Living German musicians; sketches; instrumental 


and vocal selections; musical items of the month, Misses Nellie M. 
lames. Winifred W. Hall, Angie M. Clough, Bessie M. Christophe 
and Grace R. Darling 

October 70—Music of the Roman Catholic Church from the be 
ginning up to the present time; illustrations; musical items, Mrs 
Carrie Corliss Frisselle, Fannie Odlin, Mrs. Porter, Miss Mary 
Thompson and Miss Mabel J. Brickett. 

Novensies 13—Music of the Protestant Church; hymns, anthems 
and all music a the English Church; musical events of the month, 
Mrs. Waters, Mrs. Henrietta Fitch, Mrs. Boutwell, Emily Moore 
und Angie M. Clough 
November 27—Life of Richard Wagner; analysis of ‘‘Tannhduser;” 

cal and instrumental selections; current events, Grace L. Mc 
Ouesten, Miss Christophe, Mrs. Frisselle, Mrs. Porter and Miss 


Hathaway. . 
December 11—"Die Meistersinger;” analysis; anecdotes of Wag- 


ner, and items; vocal and instrumental illustrations, Mrs. Odlin, 
Miss Darling, Miss Gay, Miss Brickett and Miss James. 

December 2s—-Music Appropriate to Christmas; musical items, 
Mrs. Routwell, Miss Thompson, Miss Christophe, Miss Moore and 


Dowell; his life; vocal and instrumental selections; musical events 
of interest, Mrs. Frisselle, Mrs. Waters, Miss Darling, Miss Hath- 
away and Miss Clough. 

January 22—American Music, continued; sketches of Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Margaret Lang and Ethelbert Nevin; music, vocal and 
instrumental; musical items of the month, Mrs. Porter, Miss Mc- 
Questen, Miss James, Miss Gay and Miss Stone. 

February 5—Concert; committee to be chosen by the club. 

February 19—Patriotic Music of the Different Nations; sketches 
and examples; an item by every member of the club, Mrs. Waters, 
Mrs. Fitch, Miss Moore, Miss Christophe and Miss Brickett. 

March 4—Current events, Woman's Work in Music; Pianists and 
Violinists. 

March 18—Music of Childhood; descriptive illustrations; vocal 
and instrumental tone, pictures; musical clippings, Mrs. Frisselle, 
Mrs. Porter, Miss Hall, Miss Brickett and Miss Christophe. 

April 2—Annual social. 

April 16—An evening with Tschaikowsky, Leschetizky and Pader- 
ewski; items from the musical world, Mrs. Boutwell, Miss Mc- 
Questen, Miss Gay, Miss Stone and Miss Moore. 

April 30—Miscellaneous items and music by each club member. 

May 14—Grieg and Dvorak; Massenet and Mascagni; sketches and 
musical items of interest; illustrations; current events, Mrs. Odlin, 
Mrs. Frisselle, Miss Hathaway, Miss Darling, Mrs. Fitch and Miss 
Thompson. 

May 27—Annual meeting and election of officers. 

. ¢ *@ 

The ensuing list consists of the names of the Dubuque, 
la., Choral Club's officers and members: President, J. L. 
Buettell; vice-president, Harry Clark; secretary, F. B. 
Burchmore; treasurer, G. A. Grim; members, J. E. Brown, 
Mrs. J. E. Brown, Miss Etta Burke, Miss Carrie Bowen, 
F. B. Burchmore, J. L. Buettell, Miss Annie Clark, Harry 
Clark, F. M. Clarke, H. Cleminson, W. C. S. Coy, O. C. 
Esslinger, Mrs. Fritz, Miss Anna Francis, M. B. Green, 
C. A. Grim, Irene Horr, Charles Hoermann, Miss Emma 
Husted, John Hemler, J. C. Harry, Fred Heilwagen, Miss 
\. M. Jordon, Miss Anna L. Killeen, Miss Mary Killeen, 
Miss I. Kenross, Miss Katharine Lyon, Edward McNulty, 
Albert McDonough, Mrs. Minnie Miller, H. Nicols, Mrs 


F. M. O’Rourke, F. H, Otto, Miss Eva Payne, Mrs. M. F. 
Post, W..A. Ropps, Fred Ris, Miss Ris, Miss M. Stewart, 
Miss E. M. D. Saunders, Miss P. Strazinsky, M. A. 
Schwarze, Miss Nellie Tinkham, Jessie Trenery, Jean 
Wilson, Miss G. Wheat, Miss Olive Wheat. Miss Bertha 
Zumhoff, Will Zumhoff, Miss Meta Apel, H. K. Leonard, 
Joe Mochel, Miss A. Loetscher, Miss Hough, Miss H 
Wiedeman, Miss Strelau, Miss N. Meshinger. 
* * * 

The Pueblo (Col.) Monday Musical Club held its last 
meeting of the season 1899-1900 in the Woman’s Club 
rooms, the program being thus arranged: 
ne eC. ets aa eee Gounod-Cramer 

Misses Abrahams and Stevens. 


ce RM Re © a ane Denza 
Miss Jean B. Groff. 
*Cello obligato, by M. M. Rathbun 
Solo, I Cannot Help Loving Thee.................. . Clayton Johns 


Miss Weed. 


Piano solo Gottschalk 


Sele, Ame Maslesivs icici. Nake thebtatihdekesdedésescas Mascheroni 
Mrs. Charles Neugebauer. 
Violin obligato by Carl Neugebauer. 
. &.¢ 


The St. Cecilia Choral Society, of York, Pa.. recently 
held a meeting in the parish building of St. John's 
Episcopal Church. The society adopted rules and regula 
tions, and these officers were elected: President. Mrs 
Henry Berkinbine; vice-president, Mrs J. J. Frick: secre 
tary, E. E. Wentworth; treasurer, Mrs. Smyser Williams 
and musical director, John Denues. 

* * . 


The officers of the Freeport, Ill., Piano Students’ Club 
are: Miss Stoskopf, president; Miss Serfass, vice-presi 
dent; Miss Hoffman, secretary, and Miss Best, treasurer. 











Miss Hall 
Tanuary & roo1r—American Music; an evening with Edward Mac 
a ae - 


Soprano, Dramatic and Coloratura. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO. 
REPERTOIRE. 
Under the direction of HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


LENA 
DORIA 
DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction, 
136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


REPERTORY : 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 





21 Music Hall, Boston, or Remington Squire,125 E. 24thSt., NewYork. 


(CLEMENTINE) Season 1899-1900 


DE VERE 


WITH MAURICE GRAU OPERA COMPANY. 





For Concerts and Oratorios address: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, or 
Covent Garden Theatre, LONDON, England. 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 





222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 


« 
— 
— 





PIANISTE. 
Steiaway Piane Used. 
Management : CONCERT - DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manacen, 

13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK 









ERICSSON 


BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. am 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK, 











—S" COTTLOW, inert: 


Just returned from Europe. For Terms, Dates, etc., for Season 1900-1901, address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


Or 4701 Cottage Grove Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





FRITZ KAREISLER, 


Austrian 


NOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Address: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 


The 


Violinist. 





SIEVEKING 


THE GREAT DUTCH PI 


AVAILABLE FROM NOV. 18": 


WISSNER PIANO USED. 





CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 and 15 West 28th St., NEW YORK. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager. 





GRACE _—. 


PKESTON, 


CONTRAL TO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals, 


For Terms and Dates, 


~ “GONGERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK. 


LOUDON @. CHARLTON, Manager, 
13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 








NIST, 


MANAGEMENT : 





™ LUDWIG BREITNER 


Will return to the United States for 


Concert Work and Lessons 


EARLY IN THE FALL. 


Temporary address: . . 


RUE DAUBIGNY 5, PARIS. 








“a 
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THE MUSICAL COURIZEN. 








D. H. BALDWIN &GO./A. B. CHASE 
Baldwin CINCINNATI, Pp] AN©O Ss. 


, INDIANAPOLIS 
Ellington PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, _ 


Valley Gem } CHICAGO. Highest ty pe of Artistic Instrument 
/ 











For the pianist, the singer, the teacher 
the student, the conserva he concert 


Hamilton Orgams. —— catavogues FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ee eee. oe ee ee 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, | — $$$ ________ 
184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. CARL FISCHER, 6,8 &10 Fourth Ave., New York. 


KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Prin- 


The New Chicago Bore. cipal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings 


rhe Greatest nea Fastest Blowing instr Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use 
: — . C. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments the 
: c.f ISCHE R'’S Guitars "lanc jolins end Banjc are 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 10 50 
Years 








ARTIST BOWS 


Office and Salesrosms: 109 West 42d Street, | cusres os MOUREITD Seto Vista Reste. 





* 





IANOS. NEW YORK. sa 


BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, « celebrated Prototype 











MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
« ple t te ‘ 


Band Instruments - 
‘Comm. | Special Ag : _— c— 
BUFFET, Paris Evette & Scheffer’, World Re ppty § Fenes y ’ and sic 
j nowned Reed Instruments r eve net! ent 

oo ” Ta i £ nae Cea ae — Berlin Boehm System ‘ Alor " i 
N N MRS. ¢ AR Ph [FER | ut and »s The Metronome ‘ ‘ n the in 
CONCERT DIRECTIO {J LARA PFEIFER, | reekttCTEEMES Es sc. Modern Stradivearias us Metrans ; , AAW 

(Agency Founded 1879. er A 1 a, and generally cultured, Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos : y 
c ghest reputa r her Pension, is a — —— 





HERMANN WOLFF. |e 2noreiiera Seis 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwolletrasse 1 : 4 ‘ , Mp By dies 
Cable Address: Musikwe z Berlia ‘ ’ . ~ a oa - . 
2 : HARLES G. THOMAS 
: | Le ) : Irganist 





Soriin ‘Pulteues } ’ O<§ DRESDEN. | 
. H THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
Fetncipal Agency fer Musio Teachers. 7 ma Ae APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TAST 


Apply for Catalogue. 


ped Mya eepsloregha aa MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. | Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


Season 1598-1599 and 1899-1900 with the 


STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
ais BE RLIN. pe OLD ITALIAN METHOD, Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 7 " 


Director of the Dresden Kotzebue | 
VARETTE STEPANOFI School of ane, lar aerd STR.. 20°. | Pecos 
ging in the Dresden 
Berlia, Charlottenburg ermany nservatory 
marck Strasse, 724 Apply WALPURGIS STR., 











CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADESIY | - 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, | soto vi ani a eg a ant 


Harmony. 














Berlin, W. (Germany), seaplane 19. ree tee Hich Sct Berliz eee 
DIRECTORS Ph. Scharweaka, l’rof. Xaver Schar wenka ) H. ¢ isch 1320 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK, 
PRINCIPAI ACHERS OF THE PERA ACA MY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfier Dr. Kleefeld 
study ef parts) } oe 1s Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke a 4 4 st Advise Royal Chambersinger 
Frans Beta. I’r al teachers of the ( servatory Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Schar Italy. 
weaka, Imperial « Roya urt Pianist W. Berger, W. Lei; z, M Lg oo Mahr, Ra ss Elisabeth Jeppe 
piame); Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (¥ Van I ke rga Dr 
H. Geldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing FRAU ROSA SUCHER Ve oa! ad Musico Dram natic Teacher CHEV. CH. LOVAT! CAZZULANI 
Prospectus 5 irs for application, 4 to ‘ Concert and Theatrical Direction: ' 
for twe five ears M ’ Director n th 
COLOGNE-ON-THE- . Principal . " ; : wned artist 
. RHINE PROFESSOR JOSEPH SMITH Ve 1 Frente Ering auteg s tros 
Pounded in 1850 1 DR. PR. WULLNER. , . — — 
” e : e e e . > 
e ; servs a Viardo 
5S Via Rondinelli P. P., ¢ c s jy 
The Conserva e es First trume g all s an " nstrumental in epe stage e an ame 
struments); se , al, and, third, Theory of M t s n Sct . _ e e era 
The Vecal S vided into tw - ns 3 ert nging and eratic singing FLORENCE, ITALY. ‘ ‘ RIN 1 AN, ITAI 
There is also a tr ‘ for al te teacher I nne n wit these ects there are e ec r t extra arg 
classes for Italian e ‘ terature turgy, ch gis ense e é amber music ee ane ge ee . e ea Agency va s Mari 
ensemble singing, 1 " tation, ¢ tion t g estra nducting, &c . — ——e . gocasee 
&< Teaching staff ss of forty teacher a 2 taly 
Winter Terr e eptember 16; S er ‘ Entrance ex n takes place 0 ° EST B 
mn the same days at e ege (W trasse 3-5 e yearly fees are . $ for piano ere sence © eading essar italy SIGN R " F BIM ONI, 
violin, viola, violonce classes; 200 marks ($s0) for all the other orchestra : ents, and 400 and for Par I ar New York 
marks ($100) for s nging F Rep 
Per full details apply to the Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. e. 5 exper 
FN r a 3 2 Ne 2 2 ‘ alvé 
: ' 
guage e x francs per day, 8 je 18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, “== ny 


FOUNDED ies0 Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. ESTAWLISHED 1867 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAEBNDBR, Director Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
COMGemplete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and ail orchestral | A Thorough Musical Education after the Metheds of Foremost European Conservatories, 


Complete Training f 














instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOI EI EMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Principal Teachers HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students f e y and vicinity, as well as 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton F verster, Otto Hegener Pref Ernest Jed- " : i these from 8 - an enter at any time during 
lioska, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A rmann, Prof. E, E. Taubert, Guenther snotorte Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet ine Scnoor sae sum Suumnn Tenn 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner SINC 3ING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- ‘gsm, * s Violonce Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller Wiadyclaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann estra nstruments sReory OF Mu En Conservatory ling, where they can urewe 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehri. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda = e Play . ocution and Physical Culture; their st es under the supervision of the Direed 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernhard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Heinrich a Modern Languages and English Literature cae. Wer autinnen. Gdbietes 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, R 1 Music Director, et ; : 
Charges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually Students are prepared for positions in Schools Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Preapectuses way be obtained through the Conservatery Pupils received at any time Consultatics and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


hours frem 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. oncert or Oratorio Cincinnati, Ohéde, 


































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY EVERETT 
PIANOS. _ PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 








ONs are the only manufacturers who make all component | Unlimited Guaranty. 


their Tianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
f the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


igen | 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. ' 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 











WAREROOMS: 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strects. 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnac. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 








“1 | MBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 


THE CELEBRATED ) Me P 


Meads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 











PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 





Are at present .- — ao |any other make of piano offered to the public. 
— , ; Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity an 
ne MOS +4 the Leading nas am : ; - 
= = |Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Ri sponsi\ Touch 
Popular and Sayy>) 3A Artists. hasan 

eey~ Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


=: Write jor explanatory literature 
a . J] t as ; 


y) 
4 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co.. 


NEW YO 
: : on ihe ; sv “ep abienavene - 160 Boylston Street, 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue. Cor. 22d Street. 5 


3oston, lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND-18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








